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THE CROSSING SWEEPER 
A CROSSING sweeper or a man who carts muck may often 








be observed to be happy in his work. This is a queer pheno- 

menon which modern sociology cannot understand, and indeed 
refuses to countenance. The work is foul, it is sub-human. There- 
fore, it is argued with remarkable illogicality for those whose only 
philosophy is logic, therefore it is not for man to do. And so the 
sociologists set to to eliminate foul work from the midst of man- 
kind; and one of the first methods employed is to point to the 
foulness of the work with such horror and disgust as to encourage 
the muck men to think of muck rather than of men and so to abhor 
their work. 

There was once a preacher who stood in the pulpit of a mining 
town and cried out against the inhumanity of men working like 
rats in a sewer. But that was many years ago and the men who 
heard him were affronted; it was an insult to an honourable occu- 
pation. ‘My father, and his father before him—we have all worked 
down the mine—rats in a sewer—who’s a rat?’ Now such phrases 
are accepted with acclamation. Higher wages and less work are the 
answer. The most disgusting occupations should be the most highly 
salaried; we should not offer large money rewards for the honour- 
able occupations in which a man may find employment in what he 
does—fancy asking for a salary for the occupation of enjoying 
oneself! 
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How is it that a man may be contented doing the inhuman tasks 
which are necessary in every society? It depends, of course, upon 
that whereon he sets his heart. Should the work itself be noble, 
then it may be an end for him and he is working for the gheer 
love of what he is doing. An artist like Eric Gill naturally hoped 
that such would be the task of every man in a properly run society— 
every man is a special kind of artist. 1t is thrilling for a mathema- 
tician or, presumably, even a logician, to work out his immense 
self-imposed problems, working them out at the cost of great 
physical and mental exertion (for he is physically weaker after 
his concentrated study). A man who is making things with figures 
or with stone, with chemicals or with other human beings can find 
the goal of his work in the work itself, for such are specifically 
human labours. But no society can be run entirely on this human 
level any more than a man can always be doing things by choice 
and by the exercise of his mind. He is body too, and he is compelled 
to work the works of nature—he must sleep. So society provides 
sub-human labours. In Gill’s world, perhaps, if we may judge from 
the Autobiography, such labours were chiefly the concern of the 
women folk of the household, who had to dust and wash up, sweep 
and cook and make the beds. Yet the farmer too, even with the 
‘labour saving’ gadgets which may be his ruin, has to spend long 
hours in doing things which do not fully occupy his mind so that 
he is free with his own human thought while at work. 


It still depends on the end in view. In fact the work of the 
creative ‘artist’, the skilled craftsman which a man should be, 
bears in itself this very danger that it may be an end in itself, 
whereas man’s real and complete end is not a human end at all. 
The delectability of carving stone can deflect a man from the even 
greater joy of carving stone for God. Of course danger does not mean 
prohibition: it means greater responsibility and greater care, both 
of which are good things and human things, and which therefore 
enhance the glory of the work itself. But when the final end of 
man is dominating the life of an individual he finds that all work, 
even the most sub-human, is delectable, is humanised and raised 
above the human level. If we open the pages of the lives of saints 
we find them almost invariably performing the most unwholesome 
tasks with the greatest joy—St Catherine in the hospital attending 
the foul old woman whom no one else could approach because of 
the stench of the disease; Damian at Molokai with the outcast 
lepers; Christ himself bathing the sweaty feet of the twelve. If 
such had lost sight of the Purpose of it all their attention would 
have been wholly concentrated on the unwholesomeness of what 
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they were doing or upon themselves doing it, and so their labour 
would have become a revolting burden. 


Of course there is today an increasing habit of thought which will 
undermine this line of argument by suggesting that religion is the 
opium for the people. By these arguments, it is suggested, social 
reform is put on one side and the dispossessed and outcast, the 
menials and muck-men are persuaded that their inhuman work 
is ‘consoling’ and ‘meritorious’ and so the End becomes the drug— 
pie in the sky. If we are hoping for joy in the next world and are 
taught to expect nothing but drudgery in this vale of tears, then 
all this unpleasant labour can be offered as a sacrifice and no reform 
or social progress will be called for. Perhaps it is hardly necessary 
to repeat this common argument, but it is very necessary to clear 
ourselves of the easy assumption that by stressing the need to 
change our attitude to ‘dirty work’ we are condoning society's 
acceptance of the inevitability of that work. Certainly every man 
has his dirty work to do, and society as a whole has its own com- 
munal dirty work; but the movement to ‘humanise’ it by. linking 
it up directly with the common end of man necessarily leads to 
its being diminished and aspects of it abolished. This abolition 
of a part of man’s unwholesome occupations we may call social 
progress; and it can only be humanly, as opposed to sub-humanly, 
achieved by insisting not on the unpleasantness of the labour but 
on the common good of all men, and on the need of helping other 
men to reach God more speedily and more wholly. 


We may take an example from the ‘worker apostolate’ of today. 
There are three approaches to the problem of bettering the lot 
of the workers. Firstly we can insist to them on the injustices and 
disabilities from which they suffer in order that being made aware 
of what is their due they may rise up and demand it. That is the 
method of the agitator. Secondly, the working man can be urged 
to accept these disabilities and injustices as part of his share in 
the Cross of Christ—to grin and bear it for a supernatural reward. 
Such is the attitude which some people fear may become that of 
Catholic worker movements which would thus play directly into 
the hands of the exploiters of labour. Thirdly, we may urge the 
working people to notice what others suffer, not merely what others 
of their own class suffer—for then they become too personally 
identified with the evils and their concern develops into the soul- 
rotting poison of self-pity—but what the whole of society is suffer- 
ing. And at the same time the positive teaching of the Gospel and 
of natural law is presented as ‘the way of recovery’ for all. In this 
way the poor man becomes more conscious of the need for the 
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spirit of poverty, or again the young worker can see the desirability 
of thrusting his roots into the soil of Mother Earth instead of into 
the earth pots of the industrial hot house. It is by insisting not 
upon evils but upon goods that society will begin to right itself, 
and the two principal goods upon which all men must turn their 
gaze are the Good which is God, and the common good of society, 
It is only in this way that the vital and absolutely necessary 
hierarchy of society may be preserved froin becoming a means of 
self betterment and preference, 


To return to the crossing sweeper, it is noticeable that when 
such men preserve their cheerfulness and magnanimity—and how 
easy it is to speak pleasantly and fraternally with such men!— 
it is because they have hidden resources within themselves. It js 
better that they are not themselves aware of these resources; jf 
they have their hearts set unselfishly on the good, above all upon 
the Good, then they remain men. and more than men, in all that 
they do. It is such men who will go to almost any lengths to help 
a stranger in need, such men who, despite their sub-human occu- 
pations, are approached as equals by king or coster, by duke or 
dustman. It is such men that the Christian faith raises up from 
the gutter and makes into saints, saints who of their nature have 
the common good of all at heart. The Christian muck-man should 
be the example to all Christians today whose urgent duty it is 
to clean up modern society, who must engage in social work but 
only on the Christian level. Unpleasant tasks surround us and we 
shall be foolish to insist even upon the need of being integral, 
the need of being occupied only in human creative work. In fact 
the creative work of man is only truly creative when its inspiration 
is drawn directly from the Creator: then all his work is creative. 
Paradoxically, only the man whose head is among the stars has 
his feet firmly planted on the earth. Such a man may cart muck 
or he may direct nations. All that he does he does with good grace, 
because he does it through God’s grace 

, THE Eprtor 
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SIN AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


y pre-Reformation England religious orders undertook the main 
| suse of what is in modern parlance known as social or welfare 

work, that is, the care or relief of the sick, the fatherless, the 
needy and the aged. After the Reformation this kind of work was 
apt to be neglected, or undertaken in a somewhat inhuman spirit 
under the auspices of the Poor Law. By the eighteenth century, 
however, the country’s conscience began to be stirred by the sight 
of so much misery, and hospitals, orphanages and rescue homes 
were founded by public subscription or private philanthropy. This 
good work continued throughout the nineteenth century, inspired 
generally by religious principles and in the main sponsored by 
various religious organisations. By the end of the century, however, 
a more scientific approach to social work began to manifest itself. 
The Charity Organisation Society was founded to discourage indis- 
criminate almsgiving and substitute an organised system based 
on family case-work, and the Webbs, although they disapproved 
strongly of C.0.S. methods, were among the most vociferous cham- 
pions of a more scientific approach to social problems. 

This scientific attitude has in our century led to the transforma- 
tion of the social worker from a well-meaning amateur, usually with 
a strong sense of vocation, into a trained professional. Most social 
service posts advertised today require of applicants a Diploma in 
Social Science such as is granted by universities on completion of 
a course both academic and practical. The academic part includes 
study of such subjects as constitutional and economic histc.y, 
economics, political theory, local government and psychology. More 
and more emphasis is being laid on the last-named, perhaps not 
altogether to the good of social work, for psychology, although it 
has great diagnostic and therapeutic value in expert hands, is apt 
to be a dangerous weapon in the hands of those with only super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject—dangerous both to worker and 
‘ease’, for the worker may be deluded into supposing that psychology 
is the remedy for all social and moral ills, and the ‘case’ injured 
by unwise treatment in the name of psychology. 

Not only is the modern social worker more highly trained than 
his nineteenth century predecessor, but he is more and more likely 
to be employed by the State instead of by a voluntary organisation. 
This advance of the State into the field of social service is due to 
a variety of causes, political and economic. Many people, including 
some who would hesitate to proclaim themselves socialists, maintain 
that such work ought to be undertaken by the State, on the grounds 
that what is the concern of all should be the responsibility of all. 
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in pre-Reformation England the Church may have been the appro- 
priate organisation through which this national responsibility could 
be assumed, since at that time all Englishmen belonged to the 
Church, but today, it is argued, the State is the only organisation 
fitted for the purpose. It hag been suggested, indeed, that the 
modern ‘social service’ State represents a secularisation and expan. 
sion of religious ideals. This proposition wiil be discussed later. 
The gradual transformation of social work is well illustrated 
by the history of what is today commonly called ‘moral welfare’ 
work. The reclamation and reformation of women and girls of 
immoral life have for many centuries been undertaken in Catholic 
countries by various religious congregations, some of which were 
founded for this especial purpose. In post-Reformation England 
the work was somewhat neglected until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the Magdalen Hospital, described as a ‘Public Place 
of Reception for Penitent Prostitutes’, was founded by public sub- 
scription. ‘his worthy foundation was conducted on strictly religious 
lines, although the type of religion practised would probably not 
commend itself to modern tastes. A quaint engraving which forms 
the frontispiece to an eighteenth century edition of the rules and 
regulations of the Hospital gives a prominent place to a forbidding- 
looking building inscribed ‘Chapel’. It should be emphasised that 
the inmates were frankly recognised as sinners, that they sought 
admission voluntarily and were expected to show their penitence 
by filting themselves to earn an honest living on their discharge. 
The nineteenth century saw a great expansion of ‘rescue’ work, all 
of it undertaken by various religious bodies. Many of the Catholic 
religious congregations now returning to England, and the Anglican 
sisterhoods founded under the influence of the Oxford Movement, 
devoted themselves to the reclamation of penitents, while the 
Church of England, the Nonconformist bodies, the Salvation Army 
and the Jewish community all ventured into the field, undertaking 
both institutional and ‘outdoor’ work. This work has undergone 
various significant changes in nomenclature. Beginning as ‘rescue’ 
work, it next became ‘rescue and preventive’, then, as the value 
of prevention came more and more to be recognised, ‘preventive 
and rescue’, and finally ‘moral welfare’. Today ill-informed public 
opinion associates ‘moral welfare’ almost exclusively with the assis- 
tance of unmarried mothers, and as this is but a small part of the 
work now undertaken a new title seems desirable. el 
The State came into the moral welfare field to a limited extent 
with the Children Act of 1908, and to a much greater extent with 
the Children and Young Persons Act of 1933, which authorised 
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Juvenile Courts to deal with certain classes of children and young 
persons under 17 ‘in need of care and protection’. In practice these 
have iuc.uded many girls of immoral lite, aud since the Act came 
into force more and more such girls have been dealt with by the 
courts instead of by voluntary bodies. In consequence the voluntary 
homes have found their numbers declining and some of them, 
including their prototype, the Magdalen Hospital, have applied 
for Home Office certification as Approved Schools for the reception 
of court cases. This transformation of moral welfare work could be 
paralleled in other fields, Voluntary police court missionaries have 
become State probation officers and, on a much wider seale, the 
care of the sick and the education of the young, once the province 
of the Church, have now come into the hands of the State. 


This modern professionalisation and State control of social work 
have far-reaching consequences, which can conveniently be con- 
sidered with reference to some remarks made above concerning the 
Magdalen Hospital. 

In the first place, the Magdalen was run on a religious basis, and 
it is by loss of this that social work has suffered most grievously 
in being taken over by the State. Those people who regard Chris- 
tianity as no more than a system of morals can assent to the 
proposition, already mentioned, that the State which undertakes 
social work is practising applied Christianity. Those who see some- 
thing more in their religion than feeding the hungry or clothing 
the naked, however, must realise that such ‘State Christianity’ is 
a poor substitute for the real thing, although it is the best the 
State can provide when its citizens belong to a variety of religious 
denominations. Even when, as in this country, there is an Estab- 
lished Church, the State must consider the susceptibilities of the 
substantial minority which does not belong to that church and 
which is compelled to contribute through taxes to the State’s expen- 
diture on welfare work. The kind of religious inspiration which the 
State can offer is therefore on a par with the religious instruction 
it can impart in its schools, a kind of lowest common denominator 
designed to offend nobody. 

Now, although quite a lot of good social work can be done without 
reference to religion, this is very liable to be done with the wrong 
end in view—i.e, the improvement of material conditions in this 
life without reference to another life. Improvement of material 
conditions is all very well and good in its proper place, but if 
regarded as the sole end of social work it is apt to lead the social 
worker into grievous errors. The worker confronted with the care 
of incurables, for example, may feel that euthanasia is the best 
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remedy in certain cases, while his colleague dealing with mental 
deficiency probably thinks that his job would be lighter if sterilisa- 
tion, legalised abortion or contraceptives could be employed to 
prevent some of the defectives from being born. The Cathouic may 
inveigh against such practices but his point of view, which relates 
the sufferings of this life to the true end of man, will hardly be 
acceptable to the non-Catholic social worker or reformer who gees 
only the suffering. There are, of course, many Catholic and other 
Christian social workers in state employ, and they undoubtedly act 
according to their religious principles, but they are hampered in 
that their employer does not always endorse those principles and 
may even advocate policies directly contrary to them. 

Other dangers and disadvantages which arise when God is left 
vut of social work may be iliustrated by comparison with the 
original aims and methods of the Magdalen Hospital. We said 
above that the inmates were recognised as sinners, sought admis- 
sion voluntarily and were expected to show their penitence. ‘Sin’ 
and ‘penitence’ are not popular words today (‘maladjustment’ and 
‘re-adjustment’ sound nicer), yet without them it is difficult to 
see how social workers can find a sound basis for the reformation 
of offenders against accepted moral standards or the criminal law. 
Morality divorced from God is apt to be a relative thing, often 
based on expediency rather than principle. A worker dealing with, 
say, a young girl who has drifted into an immoral life, may threaten 
her with venereal disease or an illegitimate baby, but this threat 
has decidedly less force than it had fifty years ago, and in any case 
a morality based on fear is not of much value. The worker may 
talk of accepted standards or of conventional behaviour, but ideas 
of what is acceptable vary from time to time and convention is 
apt to condone the discreet sin and condemn only the crime of 
being found out. Finally, he may talk vaguely of ‘living a clean 
life’ or ‘being a good citizen’, but the ‘case’ may retort that her 
life is her own to live as she pleases. Unless she can be brought 
to realise that she has sinned against God, she cannot come to 4 
true state of penitence. The worker is in a still more difficult 
position if his ‘case’ has not sought help voluntarily but has been 
committed to an Approved School by a Juvenile Court. The delin- 
quent, far from being penitent, is more likely to be burning with 
resentment against those responsible for her present place of abode 
and thus unresponsive to efforts at reformation. 

Social work undertaken by the State, or by any other non-religious 
organisation is thus, by ignoring the true end of man, in danger of 
using wrong methods and lacks a sound basis for reformation. State 
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social work does, of course, shine on the material side, and with 
the funds at its disposal is often able to provide better buildings 
and equipment than the voluntary organisations. Too many people 
today, unfortunately, are apt to judge on material cyuipment alone. 
The Curtis Report, although by no means generally unfavourable 
to the work of religious organisations, criticised Convent homes on 
the grounds that they often imposed on the children the same 
austerities as were embraced voluntarily by the nuns. The same 
Report quoted the daily time-table of a Convent home and com- 
mented unfavourably on it, which comment may be taken to 
include the daily Mass and Benediction. To the Catholic, of, course, 
these would be a privilege rather than a hardship, but in this 
context they appear rather as an unnecessary addition to an already 
heavy time-table. 


Again, we find the same tendencies to ignore the final end of 
man and to minimise the freedom and therefore responsibility of 
his human will,in the modern attitude towards the young people 
who commit crimes. The old dictum concerning the result of sparing 
the rod finds little support among modern penologists, who, indeed, 
are much more worried about the possible ‘spoiling’ of the child 
resulting from using the rod. Our approach to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is far enough removed from that of our ances- 
tors of a hundred years ago, who hanged, transported or imprisoned 
child offenders exactly as if they were adult criminals. Today the 
offender under seventeen is brought before a court which resembles 
as little as possible an ordinary criminal court and which, in the 
words of the Children and Young Persons Act, is supposed ‘to have 
regard to the welfare of the child or young person’ brought before it. 
This court has at its disposal a variety of methods—of punishment, 
one would normally say, but it is becoming increasingly common to 
substitute the word ‘treatment’ in this context—but the more 
drastie of these, particularly corporal punishment, are becoming 
more and more unpopular in penological circles, The Juvenile Court 
is, in fact, being urged to spare the rod as much as possible. 

In this country juvenile delinquency still comes within the frame- 
work of the criminal law, but elsewhere, notably in the Scandinavian 
countries, this is not always the case. In Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark the young offender is regarded as a welfare case instead 
of a criminal case, and is dealt with by a special council which is 
in no sense a criminal court. This system is, indeed, the logical 
application of the proposition frequently put forward today that 
juvenile delinquency is primarily the outcome of an unfavourable 
social and economic environment or, alternatively, one among many 
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ways of manifesting psychological maladjustment. If little Tommy 
whose parents treat him unwisely, steals from Woolworths because 
he is maladjusted at home it is surely unfair to brand him as q 
juvenile delinquent while Billy, who, with a similar home environ- 
ment, exhibits his maladjustment by lying on the floor and scream. 
ing at frequent intervals, is regarded as a case for the Child Guidance 
Clinic. To apply different methods of treatment to these two cases, 
as we do in this country, argues either a want of logic or a realisation 
that stealing is essentially a more serious matter than screaming. 
Want of logic is probably the right answer, for the Juvenile Court 
before which Tommy appears will probably pass him on to the 
Clinic rather than award him the traditional punishment of a thief. 


Nobody would deny that a good deal of juvenile delinquency 
is conditioned by unfavourable environment or psychological mal- 
adjustment, and nobody in his senses would wish to return to nine- 
teenth century methods of dealing with the delinquents. Unfor. 
tunately we seem to be in some danger of supposing that all 
juvenile delinquency, and adult delinquency as well for that matter, 
is due to these factors and to them only. There are books on the 
subject which implicitly or explicitly deny altogether the factor of 
moral responsibility and indeed go so far as to disguise the ugly 
phenomenon of crime under some polite euphemism such as ‘social 
deviation’. Yet a study of the case-histories of juvenile delinquents 
will produce cases which simply cannot be explained by environ- 
ment alone—boys and girls who in spite of all advantages of home 
and environment and in spite of all efforts to help them, show a 
terrifying determination in wrong-doing. (‘Maladjustment’ is left 
out of this argument, since that conveniently elastic word can be 
made to embrace all manner of abnormal behaviour.) Why, there- 
fore, are we in danger of treating all alike as victims of circum- 
stance? 


Two aspects of contemporary thought are, I believe, responsible 
for the modern approach to delinquency, and both spring from a 
materialist outlook on life. The first is the rapid disappearance of 
our sense of sin, a concept which now seems to be largely obsolete 
except among Catholics and other Christians. It is, of course, 4 
natural outcome of the materialist view of life, for in a purely 
material universe there is no place for the Devil and his works. 
Without the Devil, however, it is not always easy to explain the 
murkier by-ways of human conduct. Seventeenth-century witch- 
hunters had at least a healthy appreciation of the powers of evil, 
even if in their zeal against the Devil they were led into monstrous 
perversions of justice, but twentieth-century criminologists of 4 
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materialist turn of mind may also pervert justice by treating all 
crime as the outcome of external forces. Such a perversion is unfair 
both to the society which suffers from the activities of criminals, 
and to man himself, who is degraded from his dignity as a being 
possessed of free-will to the lowly status of a mere plaything of 
circumstance. I should not attempt to deny that unfavourable 
economic and social conditions and psychological disorders are im- 
portant contributory causes of crime, and that a good deal of crime 
can be and has been prevented by elimination or mitigation of these 
factors, but if man has free-will then the ultimate determinant of 
his conduct is the exercise of that will. A penal system which tries 
to ignore free-will rests upon false assumptions. 


The other aspect of contemporary thought reflected in the modern 
approach to juvenile delinquency is dislike of unpleasantness, a 
desire to explain away unpleasant things or at least disguise them 
under pretty names. This again springs from a materialist con- 
ception of the universe. If there is no life beyond the earthly one, 
then men can hardly be blamed for trying to make this life as 
pleasant as possible by covering up its unpleasant features. Crime 
is a very unpleasant feature, but it can be made somewhat less 
offensive if we disguise it as the outcome of certain economic 
and psychological forces or even if we call it by another name. 
Murder, for instance, can be made to appear much less shocking 
if we can persuade ourselves that the murderer really has no control 
over his conduct, and the materialist humanitarian can indeed 
make some forms of murder, as we have seen, seem positively 
praiseworthy under the names of ‘euthanasia’ or ‘legalised abor- 
tion’. To some people it seems almost incredible that children 
should deliberately commit crimes, although the Catholic knows 
that if there can be child saints there can equally well be child 
sinners. After all, if St Thérése could at a tender age resolve to be 
a Carmelite, it is equally probable that Tommy Smith can resolve 
to be a gangster. Certain forms of punishment or, for that matter, 
the idea of punishment at all, are also unpleasant to contemplate, 
therefore it may be argued that they should be abolished in order 
to lessen the general unpleasantness of the world. It is indeed 
ironic that the same human race which did not hesitate to scourge 
and crucify the Son of God should now be squeamish about flogging 
or hanging hardened criminals. 

This desire to avert the eyes from unpleasantness can also be 
seen at work in the changes we have made in the names of insti- 
tutions for delinquents. We no longer confine young offenders in 
‘reformatories’ or budding prostitutes in ‘penitentiaries’, but com- 
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mit them to ‘Approved Schools’ or ‘training homes’ respectively, 
Insofar as the former names had come to be associated with the 
worst features of the old-fashioned type of institution, they are 
perhaps better abandoned, but it would be a bad day for us if we 
were to abandon the idea of reform and penitence along with the 
names. According to the materialist point of view, of course, there 
ts no place for these ideas in penology. What is the use of trying 
to ‘reform’ a boy whose delinquency is the inevitable outcome of 
his environment, or expecting ‘penitence’ of a girl whose street- 
walking is the result of psychological abnormality? 

I am not suggesting that all, or even the majority, of modern 
exponents of penology are materialists. Most of them are well- 
intentioned men and women seriously troubled by the social evil 
of juvenile delinquency. They do not always seem to realise, how- 
ever, that their problem cannot be tackled by trying to find com- 
fortable explanations of it. Juvenile delinquency is at bottom sin, 
and only by admitting this can we come to a sane approach to it. 
It may be unpleasant to think of children sinning, and equally 
unpleasant to use the birch on them, but if we spare the rod let 
us be quite sure that we are doing so because we regard it as an 
ineffective remedy for sin, and not merely because of its 
unpleasantness. 


So we have two approaches to social work. On the one hand 
the Catholic, looking after the material welfare of mankind but 
always subordinating it to man’s true end, and on the other the 
State or secular approach, looking exclusively to temporal welfare 
and hence falling into the dangers and delusions already discussed. 
It would be idle to pretend in these days of ever-increasing State 
activity that we have much hope of returning to a Christian, let 
alone a Catholic approach. The best remedy at the moment is 
perhaps for more and more Catholics to devote themselves to social 
work, even if in State employ, and to work on Catholic principles 
to the utmost possible within the bounds of their employment. 

Mary GRaIN 
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A CATHOLIC DILEMMA? 


wat Catholic social teaching has made but little impact on 
T ite public life of this country is a fact too well known to 

require emphasis here. We are now well accustomed to hear 
public speakers bewail Catholic apathy from cur platforms, Apathy 
is, however, but a partial explanation of the failure of the Church’s 
social teaching to make a deep impression even upon British Catho- 
lies and it is urgent that, instead of continuously bewailing this 
state of affairs, our writers and lecturers should make diligent 
inquiry as to the causes. 

In so far as making an endeavour to shape the future social 
order of this country is concerned, it is, of course, quite true to 
assert that Catholics, as a whole, have shown little but indifference. 
But it is also true that this indifference is by no means confined to 
Catholics. Communist infiltration in Great Britain and, indeed, 
throughout the world (save where Communism has been imposed 
by armed force) has been made possible only by the neglect of the 
ordinary man to carry out his duty as a citizen in a democratic 
state. 

This widespread indifference lies not so much in lack of interest 
(for the ordinary man of reasonable intelligence is keenly interested 
in discussion of at least those social problems which he thinks he 
can easily grasp) as in lack of energy—energy to acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge, energy to think out conclusicns and energy to 
enter public life and act upon such conclusions. This lack of intel- 
lectual energy is, I think, a product of our industrial system, which, 
in the interests of increased production, has removed all pleasure 
from work, often leaving undiluted drudgery. 

The ancient curse on man’s daily labour remains but the still 
more ancient blessing has been removed. Naturally, therefore, the 
moment he is liberated from the undiluted drudgery by the factory 
whistle, the worker seeks the pleasure, also undiluted. Naturally, 
too, so much energy having been used up in the drudgery, the 
worker seeks pleasure at a comparatively low level, the kind which 
he can enjoy while relatively passive, such as the cinema show, 
the football match, or the greyhound racing, which require only 
to be looked at. 

Sometimes we are asked why Catholics cannot be at least as 
zealous as the Communists are. But the question (which is usually 
rhetorical) is hardly a fair one, for, whereas Catholics represent a 
pretty typical cross-section of public life, the Communists are the 
tiny and fanatical minority among the millions whose ‘philosophy’ 
has been steadily sinking towards a nebulous materialism. 
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Furthermore, the feeling is common (however dimly felt) among 
working men students in Catholic study groups that there ig some- 
thing remote and rather impracticable about Catholic social teaching. 
And, indeed, Catholics at the moment do seem to be in a dilemma 
from which our present leaders in Catholic Social Action appear 
quite unable to rescue us. On the one hand (for reasons suggested 
above) the ordinary member of the public is impatient of any pro- 
posed solution for social evils which does not embody a simple and 
clear-cut social and economic programme, and Catholic social teach. 
ing embodies no such thing. On the other hand, however sincerely 
Catholics may agree as to fundamental scocio-ethical principles, 
normally it does not seem possible to secure any general agreement 
as to form and technique when it comes to putting such principles 
into practice. 


In Italy, it is true, the difficulty seems not to have proved 
insuperable (although it may still have to be faced), but there 
circumstances were hardly normal. Political parties had been so 
weakened as a result of a generation of Fascist rule that it was to 
be expected that the Catholic enemies of Communism would rally 
to the first reasonable alternative presented to them. But how 
different the situation has been in France! There, in spite of the 
strength of Communism, the followers of De Gaulle have made 
no secret of their contempt for M.R.P. during the period of its 
attempt to govern France. Under conditions of political democracy 
such a division of Catholic opinion could easily prove fatal because, 
even though every Catholic should make up his mind to use his 
vote against Communism, and even though the Communist support 
be that of a minority, yet Catholics may neutralise each other's 
vote by voting in different directions, thus giving the Communists 
their chance. (This is, of course, an oversimplification so far as 
France is concerned. ‘There are other elements in the French 
situation.) 


This sort of thing seems to give substance to the common lament 
that, whereas the Communists have a perfect understanding as 
to ‘where they are going’, Catholics never seem ‘to get anywhere’. 
Is there, then, a way out of this ‘Catholic dilemma’? At first glance 
the answer would seem to be negative. There has been, throughout 
the centuries, a vast amount of Catholic writings on social philoso- 
phy and they are certainly bound together by agreement as to 
principles. But there has also been a vast amount of disagreement 
as to the best manner of their application. Nor is such agreement 
to be expected in any society of free men, for true freedom lies 
in the ability to choose and act freely within the limits of God's 
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commandments as made known by the Natural Law and Revela- 
tion. It is true that acting outside these limits shows not freedom 
but licence; it is also true that lack of opportunity to act freely 
within them indicates that mental slavery which is an essential 
condition for the erection of a successful totalitarian system. Fur- 
thermore, it has been made quite clear by the Church that she does 
not officially support or oppose any particular social or economic 
form (or bind Catholics to do so). Neither does she seek to set up 
any such form of her own. 


Nevertheless, when Communism or any such evil menaces Catho- 
lic life, unity among Catholics becomes both possible and essential. 
The form under which such unity may manifest itself will depend 
upon the nature of the danger to be faced. Thus if the Communists 
are politically strong and are opposed by only a number of com- 
paratively weak and mutually antagonistic political parties, and if 
a sufficiently large portion of the population is Catholic, it will be 
necessary to form a new political party based upon the Natural 
Moral Law. When our Catholic leaders have done this it will 
become the duty of Catholics to support this party in defence of 
their Faith, even though to some it may appear to satisfy Catholic 
ideals in the social sphere only in a very limited manner. Moreover, 
if under such circumstances more than one ‘Catholic’ party should . 
appear, it seems obvious that the leaders of these parties are bound 
to sink their differences for the time being at least and make com- 
mon cause against the enemy of the Faith. Indeed, if sweet reason 
may not prevail, it would be better to decide by the tossing of a 
coin rather than allow disunity. After all, as most thinking people 
must realise when they go to vote, the most that political demo- 
eracy can offer is often the choice of a lesser evil. 


In this country the matter is more complicated. There are two 
dangers to the Faith and indeed to our whole Christian tradition. 
In the first place, there is the danger from Communism proper 
and at present this is probably the lesser one. The Communists 
here have little prospect of gaining any political power through the 
elections and for this reason (as is now well known) the small 
Communist minority have sought to obtain power by infiltrating 
into most branches of public life. Here the remedy is clear. We 
have sufficient men of the right calibre to be able to neutralise the 
influence of these Communists. Such men require to be chosen and 
trained for their task carefully and a considerable amount in this 
direction is being done—especially in the field of Trade Unionism. 
One word of warning is, however, necessary. There is evidence of 
@ growing belief in certain quarters that Catholic action in the 
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Trade Unions merely represents the attempt of another minority 
to seize power. It should, therefore, be made clear to non-Catholics 
that the business of Catholics in Trade Unionism is to act as good 
Trade Unionists and that if they seek to draw men to their point 
of view, they do so by reason and example, also that there is no 
such thing as a Catholic plan to seize power in this country or in 
any branch of public life, by infiltration or by any other means. 


The second danger is more serious, because it is more subtle. 
At the present time Catholics may be, and are, members of either 
of the two great political parties. Indeed, the activity of Catholics 
in these political spheres is not merely permissible; it is highly 
desirable. Yet it cannot be maintained that the programmes and 
intentions of either of these parties are running constantly in line 
with Catholic social teaching. Moreover, it is by no means in- 
possible that both parties may, in the none too distant future, 
become entirely unacceptable to Catholics. For example, it is possible 
that the Labour Party may carry nationalisation projects to such 
an extent that they may become totally inconsistent with Catholic 
teaching regarding private property. Again, if the Conservative 
Party should gain power it is possible that the growth of monopoly 
and the further concentration of wealth will be equally destructive 
of the exercise of man’s natural right to acquire property. At the 
present time, the duty of Catholics is to endeavour, by working 
within the political parties, to prevent their going outside the 
framework of natural justice. Here, perhaps, is an opportunity to 
strike a blow at Catholic apathy, by teaching how Catholic social 
principles may be applied inside any political party not funda- 
mentally opposed to God’s law. 

And what if, in spite of such endeavours, these political parties 
should become totally unacceptable to Catholics? Here again the 
formation of a new party will be necessary, but not the formation 
of a ‘Catholic’ party. Such a party would be ineffective in this 
country. The new party would have to be on a wide basis and have 
a wide appeal but, in so far as Catholic teaching is an expression 
of the Natural Law which is applicable to all men, there is no reason 
why such a party should not embrace at least Christians of many 
different denominations. 

It might be argued that if we delay forming a new party until 
it has become quite clear that the present parties have become 
totally opposed to the Christian tradition, we may delay too long. 
On the other hand, if we form a new party just now we are in 
danger of splitting Christian forces still further. I suggest that a 
non-political Christian organisation for the reform of the social 
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order might be formed which meantime would seek to inculcate the 
Christian outlook in different branches of public life and which 
could act as the nucleus of the new party, if and when the need 
for such a party should arise. 

It cannot, however, be expected that political and economic 
unity among Catholics should have other than a provisional and 
temporary character or that such unity would persist after the 
removal of the danger of external attack on the Faith. The ethical 
basis for a Christian social structure is a wide one and the variety 
of political-economie systems which might be erected on this basis 
is great. The Church holds out no promise of a temporal Utopia. 
Neither does she promise an end to the conflict of minds. But she 
does give us the framework within which we must remain if we 
are to lead full Christian lives and so fulfil the end for which 


we were made. 
JAMES SCALLY 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 
A BRAZILIAN CONFERENCE 

HE Third Inter-American Conference of Catholic Social Action 
T ws opened at Rio de Janeiro on 22 August by His Eminence 

the Cardinal Archbishop, Dom Jaime de Barros Camara, in 
the presence of delegates from twenty-one countries of the western 
hemisphere, including Canada and British Guiana, Representatives 
of several national and international! organisations in Europe and 
North America attended the meetings in the quality of observers. 
Among these were the Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations, and the International Christian Social Association 
of Switzerland. 

After referring briefly to the earlier meetings, held at Washington 
in 1942 and Havana in 1946, the leader of the American delegation, 
Bishop D. Kar] Alter, of Toledo, Ohio, explained the objects of 
the present conference, These may be summed up as follows: 
‘To study the social problems common to all countries of the Ameri- 
can continent, and apply to them in a practical manner the prin- 
ciples of social justice, as set forth in the Encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIIT, Pius XI ard Pius XII’. 

The first day’s discussions were almost exclusively occupied with 
the situation in rural districts, where primitive conditions and a 
low standard of health call for action in the majority of Latin- 
American countries. Attention was directed especially to the 
asphyxiating effect of the big estates, relics of colonial times, which 
stifle initiative, restrict agricultural development and maintain the 
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inhabitants of the countryside in poverty. The Brazilian Constitu- 
tion of 1946 authorises the expropriation of private properties jin 
the interests of the community, and the authorisation has been 
invoked in recent schemes for improving conditions in the interior. 
Brazil’s Four-Year Agrarian Plan of 1946 provides for the distribu- 
tion of non-productive private estates, and State-owned lands, 
among small farmers, the majority of whom still cultivate the soil 
on a feudal basis, dividing the produce with the landlord, and 
enjoying no security of tenure. In the Dominican Republic the big 
plantations have been purchased by the Government and divided 
among small farmers under a law of 1934. The same law made 
provision for technical, social and religious assistance to farming 
communities, and created an Agricultural Bank to advance money 
against future crops in order to increase production. The Agrarian 
Plan made similar provisions in Brazil, but the project for a Rural 
Bank, therein contemplated, is still awaiting the approval of Con- 
gress. In Bolivia the ecclesiastical authorities, with the same object 
in view, are purchasing land for distribution among Catholics, and 
so far have benefited some three hundred families. 


Suggestions were made at the Conference to limit the size of 
private properties, to encourage the cultivation of allotments near 
industrial centres, and to extend expropriation to fertile lands, 
kept vacant for speculative purposes, in the vicinity of towns. The 
resolutions finally adopted were: that each organisation should 
study the agrarian problem in its own territory in the light of 
Catholic principles and strive to secure legislation which would 
sanction the expropriation of big estates for division among Catholic 
families, extend technical, financial and other assistance to the 
new owners, and prevent subsequent dismemberment of these 
small properties. Farm labourers should be assured of adequate 
wages to enable them to lead a dignified existence. Catholic colon- 
isation schemes should be organised, wherever possible, in con- 
formity with national institutions and culture, and Catholic com- 
munities should be founded, in association with the country parishes, 
equipped with all services necessary to ensure their cultural, 
economic and physical well-being. In this connection the Dutch 
Association of Catholic Farmers is preparing to send a large number 
of emigrants to Sio Paulo where 12,000 acres of fertile land have 
been placed at their disposal, the State Government undertaking, 
in addition, to advance money for the purchase of machinery, 
seeds and cattle. 


The Conference expressed the hope that every diocese in each 
American country would undertake to receive and assimilate ‘Dis- 
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placed Persons’ from the European Refugee Camps, provided they 
satisfied reasonable requirements as to education, health and 
national security. Several thousands of these unfortunates have 
arrived in Brazil and a great many more are expected in the near 
future. The rate of entry is somewhat slow, as special accommo- 
dation must be provided for those destined to the plantations 
inland. Throughout the discussion emphasis was also laid on the 
need to bring primary instruction within the reach of all, instil 
moral principles and industrial habits, and raise the standard of 
health. 

The Conference expressed approval of the system of Industrial 
Councils as a step towards prosperity in peace-time, recommended 
the maximum industrialisation of the produce of the soil, and the 
participation of the people in the development of economic activi- 
ties. During the course of the debates several delegates urged the 
advantages of decentralisation of industries, the creation of small 
industrial concerns, and the suppression of monopolies. Trusts are 
prohibited in many Latin-American countries, and the Brazilian 
Constitution of 1946 condemns all forms of abuse of economic power, 
including associations formed to control markets, eliminate com- 
petition and arbitrarily increase profits. 

The discussion on the subject of Social Legislation covered a 
wide field. The Conference urged complete liberty for employers 
and employees to form and direct Professional Syndicates, or Trade 
Unions, without capitalist or State interference. This ideal has 
not yet been attained throughout Latin-America. In certain coun- 
tries the Government exercises considerable influence in the choice 
of policy and leaders, although in theory the Syndicates are 
entirely free. This influence, usually regrettable, enabled the 
Brazilian Government to exclude Bolshevists from the Councils 
of Trade Unions, which they had come to control through mis- 
representations and owing to members’ ignorance of their real aims. 
The Brazilian extremists, although admittedly dominated by Mos- 
cow, have always proclaimed respect for religion and family life, 
in deference to the strong religious feeling in Brazil. In 1945 the 
Brazilian Communist Party posed as an advanced Socialist party 
in order to avoid provoking alarm and reaction. 

The Conference approved a resolution affirming the workman’s 
right to strike, subject to certain reservations in the public interest, 
and to participate in the direction and profits of the enterprise, 
precepts which are fully recognised in Brazilian labour legislation. 
Emphasis was laid on the need for social assurance of a private 
character, directed by the beneficiaries and located, as far as pos- 
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sible, in the district it is to serve, in order to avoid delay in the 
distribution of benefits. Wages, the Conference insisted, must be 
sufficient to enable the workman to live decently, satisfy the needs 
of his family, if married, and permit the wife to remain in the 
home. The organisation of Workers’ Clubs and Christian Youth 
Associations was strongly recommended. 

The Delegates were urged to develop the community spirit in 
urban and rural parishes, and to encourage the organisation of 
co-operative and mutual aid societies to free the working classes 
from capitalist domination. These societies should be of four 
categories, it was pointed out, in order (a) to supply the people’s 
needs as regards foodstuffs, clothing and domestic utensils; (b) to 
assist agricultural and industrial production; (c) to extend credit 
facilities, particularly to farmers, and (d) to provide, through mutual 
aid societies, medical assistance and social assurance, which are 
coming increasingly under capitalist or State control. In Brazil 
private co-operative systems are of recent growth, and, with one 
cr two notable exceptions, have not been very successful 


The guiding principles of Catholic Social Action and the objects 
to be aimed at were set forth at the Conference. These include the 
institution of ‘Family Bonuses’ and the suppression of abuses as 
regards payment for work done at home; the instruction of women 
in household management to ensure orderly homes; campaigns to 
direct opinion towards a fuller appreciation of the moral, economic 
and social value of woman’s domestic work, and protection for the 
legitimately constituted family. 

The Conference suggested that, in countries which have not yet 
adopted programmes of social education as recommended by the 
Pope, the delegates should appeal to their Bishops to institute 
such programmes in every parish. The scheme, they urged, should 
include instruction in all social aspects of Christianity, with a 
view to establishing a new social order; the formation of special 
groups among all classes to discuss and to put in practice the 
teachings of social doctrine as set forth in the Encyclicals and the 
selection and training of Priests for social work, especially in rural 
districts. 

The recommendations of the Conference will have carried much 
weight in Brazil, where the present Government is even more 
closely associated then is usual with the authorities of the Church. 
The Cardinal Archbisiiops of Rio de Janeiro and So Paulo, and 
many Brazilian Bishops, attended the meetings, showing great 
interest in the proceedings, 


A. J. BiGcLry 
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A CRISIS IN LATIN AMERICAN CULTURG 


HERE have not been wanting signs in recent years that Latin 
Timer culture is passing through a crisis. In many countries 
cultural tendencies have changed or been intensified—the Fall 
of France was an acute shock to Argentina, North American 
influence gives rise to disquiet in some Colombians, there is an 
increase in English influence in Brazil. Some outside critics! have 
asked what the Latin American contribution to world culture is, 
now or in the past, and it is a difficult question to answer, more 
for lack of a definition of terms than for lack of material to adduce 
(for at once many things come to mind: the relics of pre-Columbian 
civilisations, the lovely colonial art, some contribution to science 
in the eighteenth century and to medical art in our own times, 
contemporary peasant arts and the interesting developments in 
serious painting, a solid contribution to the law of nations and 
international relations, and above all the formation of a way of 
life and a tradition). So much depends on how far a contribution 
to world culture is made to coincide with what the world wishes to 
receive or with a preconceived view as to what it ought to wish 
to receive. An ingrained habit of self-criticism and depreciation 
makes individual Latin Americans question very seriously whether 
they have in fact a culture of their own, while governments have 
taken to stressing the national traditions of each individual country. 
Some analysis of the root conditions of Latin American culture 
may help to clarify its present crisis for us. It should be borne in 
mind that for 140 years of independent existence the majority of 
Latin American countries have lacked in greater or less degree 
wealth, population, power and stability, and that the first three 
if not all these vital conditions for cultural life were imperfectly 
realised during the three hundred years of colonial rule, for the 
wealth (that is the product of the labour) of the colonies was brought 
to Europe, the native population actually declined and power only 
existed in the form of isolation. Only the stability of stagnation 
was there. That a colonial culture arose, so charming and so, sensi- 
tive in its artistic expressions, is a tribute to the capacity for 
opulent improvisation of the Spanish colonist and to the laborious 
delicacy of the Indian craftsman. That, in the circumstances, the 
modern national cultures should exist at all is likewise a tribute 
to the intellectual keenness and the single-minded determination 
of the Latin American educated classes. 
The Latin American finds himself a modern man with (1) a 





1 For example, Giovanni Papini in the interview with Sr Arciniegas published in 
the Revista de América of Bogoté in June, 1947. 
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foreghortened perspective of culture and (2) on the one hand, g 
greWdivide at its earliest possible national junction, that is to say, 
at the time of the discovery and conquest by Spain and Portugal, 
and, on the other hand, a great rejection at its most real national 
starting point, that is, the beginning of the era of independence, 
1810; the general upshot is the same for Brazil as for the Spanish- 
Speaking repubuiics, although the details of the historical develop- 
ment are different, sometimes with a difference that is important. 
This discontinuity in culture has necessarily created a problem 
subjectively in the individual Latin American spirit, and objectively 
in the cuitural institutions, and the ethos pervading them, of the 
several nations. The attempted solutions of this problem have been 
in the nature of groping searches in several directions. 

In the direction of France in the first place. Latin America has 
made an attempt to find herself, if we may thus personify the 
collective feeling of two continents in the soul of their inhabitants, 
in a spiritual type based only on ‘the modern man’ of the eighteenth 
century, that is, on a denationalised, exclusively rational and politi- 
cal being, looking not heavenward but towards what was, in the 
circumstances, its opposite, Paris. If all good North Americans 
go to Paris at the last, it is the bad South Americans who, in this 
life, have transported their swagger to its elysian fields. But the 
rational is the superficial, and the political the partial, and, more 
over, though there may be no better rationalists than the French, 
there are better Frenchmen than the rationalists; but it has been 
only, in the main, the Latin American women who have nourished 
themselves on French religious literature, and that, in the past, 
has been of a distinctly Jansenist rigidity. As to politics, from the 
beginning, the purity of the source was confused by Anglo-Saxon 
influences, added to, in the case of Spanish America, by the stronger 
influence of the American constitution. Liberal politics (in the sense 
of a conception of political activity tending to swamp every other 
human activity), rationalist philosophy, masonic symbolism—felt 
with such poetic intuitions, for example, by a Francisco Bilbao of 
Chile—even Catholic devotion in one of its more rigorous traditions, 
have all proved, on the whole, insufficient to fill out the figure of 
Latin American humanity, deprived of its natural contours by the 
divisions of its origins. 

Secondly, Spain: another remedy that has been sought for the 
Latin American cultural problem has been in what may be called 
the pan-Hispanic movement. The flaw here has been that the pan- 
Hispanism of Latin America has derived from a Spanish world that 
no longer exists, indeed from a Spain that no longer exists. The 
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deplorable course of nineteenth century Spanish history and culture 
could be no encouragement to a continent and a half seeking a 
content to its natural capacity. Spain reproached the Spanish 
American for his mental and spiritual gallicism, but if the alterna- 
tive was to be one with the same Spain that made the reproaches, 
then they were instantly voided. Of course, the alternative, even 
if it were to be exclusively Hispanic, could not be limited to the 
modern Peninsula, but this fact is forgotten by both parties to 
the controversy. The point is, in this difficulty of the Latin Ameri- 
can in search of his origins, precisely that the Spain of today is as 
much a ‘daughter’ of her own past as the Spanish American coun- 
tries, in a way that is not true, for example, of England and the 
United States. England has maintained and increased her cultural] 
density where Spain (whether through her fault or not is not to 
the point here, though I believe that it is not her fault) has not 
been able to do so. The Spaniards of the eighteenth century broke 
with their past; despite some brilliant exceptions in the nineteenth 
century (Balmes, Donoso Cortés, Menéndez y Pelayo), cultural 
continuity has not been re-established. The United States has formed 
part of an English-speaking intellectual world and has been able 
to contribute to it, whereas it was of no special advantage cul- 
turally, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to be 
members of a Spanish-speaking world. The Spain that is a rich 
source of spirit and intellect to the Spanish-speaking world is 
mediaeval and Renaissance Spain. For America, the Spain of the 
Cid, whose chest must not be locked up with any number of keys? 
—the Spain of the discovery, of Columbus, last relic himself of 
oecumenical Spain, the Spain, even, of the heyday of the colonial 
period, the two centuries of the Golden Age from Fray Luis de 
Leén to Calderén, from plateresque to baroque, these are the Spains 
from which to derive a potent symbol of the Spanish American past, 
but in this mental process, modern Spain herself is but one among 
a score of others equally seeking their past. The situation is different 
for Brazil, and to this difference Brazil owes much of her interest 
and fascination for the foreigner. There could be no possible attempt 
in the nineteenth century to subordinate the great daughter country 
to a Portugal even more harassed politically than her neighbour, 
and without a cultural revival at all comparable with that of even 
sceptical nineteenth century Spain. Both the colonisation and the 
independence of Brazil made for a greater degree of autonomy 





2 Costa, a modern Spaniard, declared, in his effort to counter the corrosion of his 
countrymen’s rhetoric, that the sepulchre of the Cid should be locked with seven 
keys. This is to shut one’s eyes to a reality instead of opposing insincerity about the 
Teality. 
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spiritually than was the case with the Spanish colonies, and, how- 
ever gilded and plush, the Empire, presided over with such loving 
care by its scholar-emperor, gave at least a degree of cultural 
stability and self-confidence to the country. 

The truth, however, is that the alternative to Latin American 
gallicism is only partially and not exclusively Spanish, and this 
brings us to the third and in some ways most interesting remedy 
proposed for Latin American cultural problems: the Indianist 
solution. 


Here we meet something truly profound and fruitful, but it is 
liable to be lost altogether if an exaggerated idea and ideal of it be 
formed; some writers, both Latin American and foreign, have tended 
to do this. In the old American civilisations we find a modality, 
remote and deeply original, it is true, of the Far East3. We are 
dealing with a world of spirit perhaps more Tibetan than Chinese 
or Japanese; that is to say, a world in which the Mongolian men- 
tality adopts a religious attitude, and combines with its native 
introversion and intuitive disposition a profound reverence for the 
unseen and an inner worship of Being. But there are two things 
to bear in mind: the American landscape and the fact that the 
American Indian varies enormously from area to area. The Ameri- 
can continent situates the Mongol in a landscape and a variety of 
climates which he does not find on the Asiatic mainland. The 
mountain and the plain are not of course new to him, but the 
jungle, even the voleano (in such profusion at least), the startling, 
perhaps strident quality of the new scene are a challenge. In the 
Chinese, subjective, sceptical, unreligious, the family is the form 
of life, harmony its ideal. In the Japanese, fanatical, unmystical, 
extrovert and sentimental, the state, by a process perhaps not hard 
to divine, becomes its form, and domination its ideal. The Tibetans 
give us the metamorphosis of these remote people in an almost 
completely religious mode with a world of spirit for its goal in life 
and a church for its form. 

The native American shows many of these traits in varying 
degrees in different regions. 'The ‘dignity of the Mast’ is present 
from the noble savage idealised by a rationalist and too sentimental 
west, and more or less existent in the North American plains or 
the Brazilian forest, to the people of Moctezuma and the dynasty 
of the Incas. But the Indian is a man who has travelled great 
distances, fought a great fight with a strange Nature, been frozen 
on the Andes or devoured by the jungle, and the struggle has 








3 In the welter of theory it may safely be accepted that the bulk of the pre- 
Columbian population derived ultimately from © Mongolian origin. 
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silenced him. Although closer again to Nature, he is essentially 
the Oriental: patient, persistent, satisfied with little because his 
demand is more inward than outward, aloof, sagacious and not less 
capable of cruelty than the European, as the hysterical religion 
of the Aztec warns us, but with an inward life full of symbolic 
treasure, Whether it take shape in the wild pantheon of Mexico, 
in the gracious legend of the Chibcha or in the austere mythology 
of Peru, and with a capacity for giving form to his symbols for 
which we seek a parallel in vain, except among the Chinese, whose 
sense of outward beauty the Indian does not reach, the Japanese 
from whose romanticism, however, he is far removed, or the 
Tibetans, whose psychic potency his struggle with Nature has pre- 
vented—perhaps we should say protected—him from attaining. On 
the whole, the Spaniard and the Portuguese have had to deal with 
a race of great spiritual strength, subtlety, passivity and inward- 
ness, with a tendency to be overwhelmed by the pressure of natural 
forces. 

The Spaniards, in dealing with the Indian, changed him. The 
Portuguese too, but in a more radical and obvious way, for either 
they completely absorbed him, or they drove him deeper into the 
forest until modern times, when the Brazilian policy for the Indians 
has been remarkable for its insight and good sense. The institutions 
of the Indian, oriental, surely, in the constant political movement of 
Mexico and in the all-embracing community of Peru, the Spaniards 
practically destroyed, but his religious nature they fulfilled, this 
may and must be said without ignoring much that is imperfect 
in the missionary achievement of Spain. The christianised and 
hispanised Indian, the Latin Americans have tc deal with at much 
closer quarters than did their ancestors, the first Spaniards, for 
he is within themselves. 


Most Latin Americans, except, quite without foundation in fact, 
the inhabitants of the River Plate area‘, readily admit the fact of 
miscegenation; but perecentag2 proportions of population elements 
mean nothing to the problem at present under consideration, for 
if the Indian had remained entirely unmixed with the Spaniard 
and Portuguese, his presence in the continental psychology would 
not have been avoided—this is seen even in the inhabitants of the 
United States, overwhelmingly descended from quite recent immi- 
grants, in whom, according to some observers, it is possible to see, 
even in their physiognomy and gestures, traces of the Indian 
psychology embedded with the other components of their nature. 
In Peru and in Mexico, indianisation has been made in the present 





4 Contrast, however, Don Ricardo Rojas in his Blasén del Plata. 
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century a fashion, but it is here that exaggeration becomes a danger, 
There is no possibility of a return to Aztec or Maya empire or 
Peruvian ayllu. For if the Spaniard has been indianised, the Indian 
has been hispanised, and in any case the joint result is living in a 
world new to them both. But it is in this tendency of the modern 
Latin American to find a cultural past in the Indian that most 
hope lies, for it does three things: it attaches the modern Latin 
American more closely to the landscape he dwells in, it rectifies a 
falsehood inherent in seeking his heritage only in Spain and Portuv- 
gal, and it rights a wrong done ir the centuries of conquest, and 
by a process which ever operates in the use of political violence: 
the mutual absorption of the opposing elements. The true heritage 
of the Latin American, like the true heritage of everyone else, is 
complex, and it is in the process of the conversion of a sense of 
division into a sense of complexity that the contemporary Latin 
American cultural problem lies, but it is a process which must be 
carried out evenly and not veer to one-sided solutions. The Latin 
American inherits the brilliance of the mediaeval Peninsula and 
the grandeur of the Colony, and also the massiveness and the 
subtlety of the autochthonous race: but it is in their interaction 
that he possesses these elements, not in isolation, and it is in the 
inner universe of Catholicism that they play out their mutually 
affecting roles down a century and a half of political experiment 
now losing its first crude ferment, and in a modern world of multiple 
international contacts. It is all these things together that constitute 
the civilisation of the modern Latin American, and there are signs 
that he has at last found that he is at home in his own country 
and can take from abroad without seeking to identify himself with 
the country he takes from, whether France, Spain, England or the 
United States. 


With regard to the Negro element, the situation is much simpler: 
except in Brazil and Cuba,-this element is a small minority, its 
source of renewal has everywhere long since been closed; the Negro 
from the first has shared the domestic life of the European element, 
and in any case, offered least resistance to outward europeanisation, 
for he had least formal culture of his own to retain in place of it. 
Even so, there has been a growing interest in some countries in 
the African contribution to their composite culture and to the 
African twist that has been given to some manifestations of it. 
This tendency is strongest in Brazil and Cuba, where it is reflected 
in some striking literary expressions, and even in Colombia there 
is an Institute for the study and preservation of the African heritage 
of the coloured population. Psychologically, the Negro represents, 
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though it may be in diminishing degree, a reinforcement of the 
primitive in all of us. There is no doubt that he is much nearer 
the white in mentality than is the Indian. It is the general experi- 
ence of Latin American countries that the incorporated Negro has 
great intellectual—indeed pedagogical—ability and is quite capable 
of as high a degree of citizenship as any other element of their 
society, while as for religion, Blessed Martin de Porres in America 
and the martyrs of Uganda in Africa answer our question with a 
finality somewhat crushing to our impertinence. 


The great divide we spoke of as standing at the very source of 
Latin American culture in the substitution of Iberian civilisations 
for the autochthonous can, then, be seen as a complex of legacies 
rather than as an impoverishment, or as a fact that has to force 
the modern Latin American to a course narrowing to the reality 
of his own soul. What about the great rejections standing at the 
head of the national tradition that begins with the period of inde- 
pendence? The rejection of the parent culture and the adoption of 
France that finally led or contributed to the rebellions that took 
place everywhere in the Spanish colonial area in 1809 and 1810, 
and in Brazil led to the severance from Portugal in 1822, was 
undoubtedly an exaggeration, but it was inevitable and it is a fact. 
The present relative state of French and Spanish culture exacts a 
readjustment on the part of Spanish America (it is doubtful whether 
any case could be made in regard to the mutual relations of the two 
Portuguese-speaking nations, the roles of parent and child seem 
by now definitely dissolved, in some ways almost reversed) but it 
is a readjustment that will be made by a culture now independent, 
not, as before, seeking hungrily by whom it should be devoured. 
The incipient revival of traditional Spanish culture, which looks 
like being the distinguishing feature of its history in the middle 
third of the twentieth century, is a phenomenon which is not passing 
unnoticed in Spanish America: politically, Spain arouses mixed 
feelings; in the majority, perhaps, of Spanish Americans, horror 
at tr xcesses of one side and more than indifference to ideas of 
a rev . il of empire from the other side in the civil war leave the 
balance even. But the countries vary, Mexico has received a great 
conting nt of left-wing intellectuals, and there were many who 
flourishe till recently in Buenos Aires, while tiny contingents less 
pronounce. in political views but still ill at ease in their own 
country are to be found in most other Spanish-speaking countries. 
These colonies however represent an injection of intellectual life 
that on the whole, however brilliant, cannot be defined as a revival 
of traditional Spanish culture, This revival is one which makes a 
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break with all that in the nineteenth century turned its back on 
Spain’s past as being (for this is what it amounts to) too Catholic. 
It might be dated from the conversion of Ramiro de Maeztu and 
the publication of his brilliant essay on ‘Hispanidad’ in 1932. Since 
then there has been an astonishing succession of historical and 
literary studies that direct attention to a more just interpretation 
of Spain’s cultural past than has been the fashion for the last two 
centuries, This stream of scholarship has its effect in the American 
countries in most of which there is a corresponding increase in out- 
put. Literature, philosophy and science from the country most 
nearly akin to their own, and above all, in their own language, are 
bound to make a strong appeal and find a wide public. The influence 
of Spanish American poets, especially of Rubén Dario, at the 
beginning of the present century, though ungraciously cried down 
in Spain for some years, establishes an equality of give and take 
much to be desired. In the case of France, which must ever hold 
a high place in the history of Latin American culture, the phase 
of excessive imitation of the secularist philosophy and of the art 
of the nineteenth century is over, but it is probable that other 
elements in the ampler spiritual movement of French culture will 
have an influence not less strong in Latin America than in other 
parts of the world. The great French Dominican and Jesuit writers. 
Maritain and Gilson and their foliowers are widely read in Latin 
America. The disasters of the war will not lessen French cultural 
influence, so long as that culture persists to exert an influence, but 
the influence, one senses, will be received with more discrimination 
by people more conscious of their own traditions and more disposed 
to select from a wider choice. 
Epwarp SarMIENTO 








CUSTOM IN ST THOMAS’S POLITICAL 


THOUGHT 


N the introduction which he wrote to the proceedings of the Mal- 
| Ree Conference the late Dr Temple compared the works of 

Maritain and Niebuhr upon political subjects, and suggested 
that despite the skill and rigorous reasoning of the former his 
scholasticism prevented him from attacking the real, everyday diff- 
culties of our present situation in the way which Niebuhr does. 
A similar complaint was made by Mr Lewis in a recent number 
of Philosophy where he spoke of the new scholasticism as having 
‘missed the vital creative forces of our age’. If this deficiency is 
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characteristic of the new scholasticisin, if it be true that our modern 
schoolmen are really spinning webs of ratiocination in order to 
deceive, then the accusation is indeed a serious one; we hope to be 
able to show by a consideration of a somewhat neglected aspect of 
St Thomas that the accusation, if proved, would convict modern 
schoolmen of treason towards their master. 


Professor d’Entreves was expressing the conventional view, and 
the views which Dr Temple and Mr Lewis put into the dock, when 
he spoke of St 'Thomas’s theory of law ag ‘the highest expression 
of an “‘intellectualist’’ as against a “‘voluntaristic’’ theory of law. 
It is the key to a proper understanding of that ‘‘rationalistic’’ bent 
which is one of the distinctive features of Thomistic philosophy’. 
There is not a little pride in the continual insistence of Thomists 
that St Thomas is rationalistic and the pride is not unjustified, but 
it was surely this exaggeration of the place of reason in scholastic 
teaching on politics which led Hobbes in the seventeenth century 
and Temple in the twentieth to object to the tidiness of that 
approach and to speak of it as portraying what ought to be instead 
of what is, as completely ignoring the ‘givenness’ of the actual 
situation and the non-rational factors involved in all political 
activity. The objection is surprising enough when one considers that 
for St Thomas politics is most decidedly a practical science, the 
recta ratio operabilium with all its contingencies, and that ‘human 
reason is changeable and imperfect, and therefore its law is also 
changeable . . . for the law laid down by men (positive law) con- 
tains special kinds of precepts according to the different cases which 
arise’, Here full allowance is made for the clash of wills and the 
difficulties of unpredictable situations. 


We suggest that it is possible to bring out the non-rational aspects 
of polities without denying the essentia! rationality of law by insist- 
ing that the De Legibus is dealing with a very much different 
situation from the one confronting the twentieth century, which 
is much more concerned with the application of laws than with the 
nature of law. An illuminating parallel may be found in Father 
(Gilby’s description of how ‘reasoning comes from a state of non- 
reasoning and leads to a state of non-reasoning’; because, in like 
manner, lawmaking starts from non-rational conditions and rises 
to the level of reason, after which there is again a descent into the 
non-rational world; this descent is not law-making precisely but 
is the application of law and requires for its success a virtue of 
prudence beyond the capacity of pure reason. The De Legibus, so 
to speak, catches the movement at its crest, when the rationality 
of law shows most clearly, and only gives hints as to the impor- 
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tance of the first movement and of the completed action; it is from 
these hints that our own age has much to learn and to which we 
hope to direct attention. 


In fact, the element of voluntas and the adaptability of the 
human person through his will to the changing circumstances do 
play a larger part in Thomist political theory than the quotation 
from d’Entreve’s would suggest (after all, St Thomas defines justice 
as a ‘constant and perpetual will of rendering to each his due’), 
but the most convincing answer to Temple and Lewis is to point 
cut the part allotted to custom in the Summa. That the number 
of references to consuetudo is not large should not be taken as a 
proof that St Thomas had little regard for it; rather is it true that 
St Thomas, like other mediaeval teachers, simply assumed its 
importance without question, and employed it as a kind of touch- 
stone for the rest of his thought (e.g. ‘custom both has the force 
of law, abolishes the law and is the interpreter of law’.) We need 
only look at the casual nature of the reference which he makes 
to the custom of the Church to see how fundamental was con- 
suetudo, and how much was taken for granted. In II-IT, 10, 12 he 
says, ‘I reply that the custom of the Church has the very greatest 
authority and is always to be followed’, making it obvious that 
custom supplies the very framework of his thought. What is it 
then, which makes custom? In Q. XCVII. Ad. 3. he says that ‘all 
law proceeds from the reason and will of the law-maker (a ratione 
et voluntate legislatoris), divine and natural law from the reason- 
able will of God (a rationabile Dei voluntate) and human law from 
man’s will controlled by reason’. (The unity of the rational, willing 
person is one of the key-positions of Thomist psychology and there 
seems to be every encouragement for anticipating its reflection and 
seeing its force in the political sphere.) However, men not only show 
their will and reason in practical matters by speech but also by 
their deeds, since whatever a man carries into execution would 
seem to be his chosen good, But it is obvious that human speech 
can change and interpret the law insofar as it expresses an interior 
desire and concept of human reason. From this it follows that the 
constant repetition of acts, which go to make up custom, can 
both change and interpret the law and can even cause something 
to have the force of law. This is on the grounds that interior move- 
ment of the will (interior voluntatis motus) and rational conception 
(et rationis conceptus) are most clearly manifested through the 
frequent repetition of external actions, since, when a thing is fre- 
quently done it would seem to rise from the deliberate judgment of 
reason. Consequently custom both ‘has the force of law, abolishes 
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the law and is the interpreter of law’. When we turn to the Ad 
Primum which follows we learn that ‘no custom can have force 
contrary to either divine or natural law’, from which we can only 
conclude that consuetudo represents for St Thomas what a later 
writer was to call ‘the march of God through history’. Consuetudo, 
by incorporating and, as it were, preserving numberless acts of the 
reasonable will, thus contains within itself a large amount of the 
virtue of the past and is the means of passing on this virtue to 
the future through these embodied acts of the reasonable will. 


St Thomas, then, is seen not only to take account of that 
‘sivenness’ which a narrow rationalism would exclude; he grasps 
that ‘givenness’ in its most vivid form as a legacy from the past 
with an eagerness to which no-one approached until the time of 
Hegel. But unlike Hegel the Angelic Doctor does not confine the 
working out of the divine plan in history to the realisation of some 
such miserably-restricted idea as that of the Prussian state, for 
all things are allowed to contribute to these ‘multiplied acts’ which 
are ‘the touchstone of positive law’, and it is through developing 
custom that the divine mastery is shown forth, If Hegel is surpassed 
in the multiformity of the activities which St Thomas sees as 
building up custom how much more St Thomas surpasses those 
democrats who would exclude the slow building of time and think 
to find a touchstone of truth on every occasion that they indulge 
in the counting of heads, hic ef nunc. For, as St Thomas says, 
‘human laws are made in respect of single human acts. But in 
respect of singulars we cannot acquire knowledge unless through 
experience, which requires time.’ (The fact that laws are made 
in respect of single human acts does not mean, of course, that laws, 
in themselves, deal direct!y with singulars since they are universal 
by nature. It simply shows that the making and the application of 
laws are intimately related, though distinct. processes.) Therefore 
the democracy which St Thomas recognises—and Q. 97. 3 ad 2. 
shows that he may be considered to do so—is not the shallow, one- 
dimensional democracy of our own times, but the deep democracy 
which gazes over time and takes its bearings from those actions 
which the constant repetition by our ancestors has sanctified. 


It may be contended, of course, that we are reading more into 
St Thomas than is there, and that he never saw the importance 
of history; vet so long as we take his teaching as our starting-point 
and proceed logically from there, who would deny that there is 
much to be found which is not explicitly stated? The reason why 
so much is said about history in our own day, the reason why 
modern sociologists rely upon the anthropologists to provide them 
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with the materials for their science is because we have become 
separated from our own history, have to recapture it consciously 
and have even to search desperately in South Sea islands in order 
to discover the roots of our own being. The men of the thirteenth 
century had not suffered that break and needed no anthropologist 
to tell them where to find their roots because they had never lost 
them; it is this which justifies our reading between the lines of 
the Summa, There is, indeed, a thirst for history in any philosophy 
which starts from being, for being is an act implying both will and 
time; the struggle of wills in the setting of time together make up 
the stuff of history and they are factors which St Thomas does 
not ignore jn the interests of a misplaced rationalism. A rationalism 
which seeks only to tie up essences into neat bundles, to exclude 
contingency and free-will and to deny the jagged nature of all 
temporal experiences was as far from the mind of St Thomas as 
it was from the minds of Dr Temple and Mr Lewis. Indeed, one 
may legitimately doubt whether either of these gentlemen would 
go so far as St Thomas in recognising the unresolved element in 
all political situations as when he says ‘the overthrow of this (i.e. 
tyrannical) regime has not the nature of sedition’, and obviously 
leaves the question of the precise conditions justifying rebellion 
to the enlightened common-sense of the people. The narrow 
rationalists of every age regard this as a poor ending to a political 
treatise because they think that they are without guides and that 
‘anything might happen’; it was. because he realised that ‘anything 
might happen’ in such a practical activity as politics that St Thomas 
did not try to fit politics into the stifling straight-jacket provided by 
some of his followers. Donatp NICHOLI. 








OBITER 


CATHOLICS NOW HAVE THEIR ‘Horizon’. Or so a reviewer of the new 
Month assures us, Certainly the “New Series, Vol. 1’ would not 
be likely to reject The Wreck of the Deutschland. A strong team of 
contributors from Fr Martin D’Arey to Evelyn Waugh applies itself 
to a non-stop cultural performance, as uptodate as any and most 
handsomely appointed. It may be fairly described as the Campion 
Hall of journalism, where Old Masters must mevt the competition 
of the avant garde. The February instalment includes a new short 
story by Graham Greene, The Hint of an Explanation, which is 
a most odd amalgam of professional finesse and a theme from 
Montague Summers. Sacrilege is not a gracious subject, and this 
minutely, even cruelly, observant account of its impact on a child 
must raise a doubt in the minds of those who, however reluctantly, 
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accepted integrity of intention in The Heart of the Matter. Where, 
one may ask, is Mr Greene’s obsessional interest in the hidden 
slums of Faith leading him? He can claim a novelist’s autonomy. 
There is no gainsaying his skill. Is he finally going to find a way 
out of this lonely, limited scrutiny of neurosis and loss? The Month 
‘aims -at providing for those interests which go to make a complete 
aim’: not, one hopes, to be fulfilled alone through the compelling 
demands of fashion and an established name. 

* * * * 
KconomMIE ET HUuMANISME continues its admirable work to which 
there is scarcely anything comparable in English-speaking countries 
—of providing a human, perhaps one should say humane, inter- 
pretation of the arid wastes of economics and sociology, too often 
considered as divorced from the human needs they exist to serve. 
The French Dominican group responsible for Economie et Human- 
isme makes full use of modern techniques—there is nothing amateur 
about its analyses and statistical abstracts. But it is a relief and 
a corrective to find, as in the latest number, a skilled diagnosis of 
economic calamity prefaced with some hard thinking about Con- 
science. Pére Desroches, in his ‘Dialectic of Nature and Conscience’ 
has provided a salutary text for the planners. 

* * * * 
FRANKFURTER Herre (January) discusses ‘The Pact with Satan’, 
or, in other words, the ruinous argument that ‘it is better to have 
a war now when we are strong rather than later when our chances 
will be less’. Walter Dirks emphasises that such reasoning is a 
reasoning without God, in whose hands alone the future of the 
world must lie. Reviewing recent literature on Goethe, Franz 
Gotting quotes the words of Jaspers, when in 1947 he received the 
Goethe Prize for Literature at Frankfurt: “The day of Goethe's 
cult is over’. 

* * * * 
Orzis Caruouicus (Vienna) gives an account of a conference on 
the Christian Apostolate held last December in Vienna. Dr Fritz 
Heer underlined the threat to modern man which comes from his 
living in a closed world, a monad with no windows for God or one’s 
neighbour. No communication means no apostolate, only enmity, 
division, religious strife. The critical question for contemporary 
Christianity is just this: whether it will set up for itself a closed 
world, which will ultimately mean another Crusade, or whether it 
will seek to build an open world, in which love of one’s enemies 
will be the means of communication between man and man and 
the most actual form of loving one’s neighbour. 
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fuk Lysenko Arvrair is discussed by Pére Dubarle, himself a physi- 
cist and professor at the Institut Catholique of Paris, in La Vie 
Intellectuelle (February). The remainder of the number is taken 
up with the general question of intellectual liberty, and in particu- 
lar with the place of ‘free discussion’ within the framework of the 
Church. Professor Leciereq of Louvain has an important study of 
‘The Christian State and the Freedom of the Church’, which con- 
cludes: 
When one considers the way which the Holy See is at present 
taking under its protection people of all beliefs in demanding 
freedom on their behalf, one gets the impression that its practical 
attitude springs from a high estimation of man’s sovereign right 
to live in conformity with his faith, and that the Church would 
never bless a Catholic country that applied to the service of 
Catholic faith politics parallel to those employed by the Soviet 
in the interests of their ideas. 
* * * * 
Gop’s UNDERGROUND, the amazing story of a priest’s visit to Russia 
disguised as a partisan officer in 1945, is printed in The Catholic 
Digest for February. The story is vouched for by Mgr Fulton Sheen, 
who knows the author (whose real name is not disclosed). Here 
are details of an active Christian Underground in Russia; details, 
too, of the Communist State’s treatment of its prisoners, for the 
priest was arrested on his return to Czecho-Slovakia. Perhaps the 
most amazing incident recorded is that of the instruction and 
baptism of seven members of the MVD, achieved over weeks at 
dead of night in the central barracks of the secret police in Moscow. 
* * * * 
Focus becomes more valuable with each number. Its excellent 
reviews of current films, its general articles and its function as 
the organ of the Catholic Film apostolate in this country entitle 
it to the widest support. 
THe Worp (Hadzor, Droitwich; 9s. Od. per annum) is returning 
to monthly publication, It reflects the wide interests and practical 
genius of the Fathers of the Divine Word, whose work it exists to 
forward. 
Tue CarHotic Wortp (February) has a discerning article on the 
Christian importance of C. S. Lewis. 
THE Pyton, the quarterly of the Holy Child nuns published in Rome 
(10 Via Boncompagni), is a model of missionary magazines. The 
latest number has a well-informed article by Anne Freemantle on 
Father de Foucauld’s Fraternities as well as a further instalment 
of Father Martindale’s sketches of the history of the Magi’s gold. 
ALDATE 
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REVIEWS 
THE GATE OF Horn, A Study of the Religious Conceptions of the 
Stone Age and their Intiuence upon isuropean Jhought. By 
Gertrude Rachel Levy, M.A., F.S.A. (baber; 42s.) 


The symbol of the Horned Gate, like that of the Golden Bough, 
is mostly familiar from the allusion in Book V1 of the Aineid: it 
is the ‘somni porta . . . qua veris facilis dutur exitus umbris’, For 
Miss Levy it is not only a symbol which describes the function of 
her book; she also shows that the Horned Gate is quite literally 
a constant and recurrent cult-object which, among others, can be 
traced back to our origins in the Stone Age, to the entrances of 
the paleolithic caves which were the womb of human culture. Her 
title boldly chalienges comparison of her work with The Golden 
Bough, and whether the comparison is intended or not, it is not 
misplaced, As the Vergilian Golden Bough gave Aineas the royal 
power to enter the underworld and behoid its shady mysteries, so 
Frazer's book enabled the reader to view the character and univer- 
sality of the nature cults and mysteries in their worldwide diffusion. 
Where Frazer worked in space, Miss Levy works in time, tracing 
chronologically the developments and deviations of the ‘true 
shadows’ first found in primaeval caves. 

Her subtitle perhaps lays too heavy a burden on her first hundred 
pages, which alone deal with the Stone Age material. The data 
here are notoriously sparse, and interpretations of them are neces- 
sarily highly speculative and problematic. Almost any axe can be 
ground on man’s first artefacts of stone, and almost any picture 
of primitive man be projected into his first dark caves: some while 
ago BLACKFRIARS reviewed an interpretation of primitive cave paint- 
ings in terms of Dialectical Materialism and class-struggle. The 
Marxist and the Nazi, the occultist and the psycho-analyst, the 
theist and the atheist, to say nothing of the various conflicting 
schools of anthropological theory, have each given us more or less 
plausible interpretations of our caveman forebears and their meagre 
remains. What gives Miss Levy’s ‘religious’ interpretation more 
than plausibility is less her brief analysis of the acorn than her 
triumphant demonstration of the continuity of the full-grown oak 
of historical civilisations with it, together with the confirmatory 
evidence she adduces from contemporary ‘Stone Age’ peoples— 
evidence still further established in Dr Layard’s Stone Men of 
Malekula. It is the developments that illuminate the beginnings, 
and thereby the beginnings are shown to precontain the develop- 
ments. All too briefly Miss Levy traces these developments, from 
the Paleolithic and Neolithic, through the Megalithic phases, to 
the Egyptian and Sumerian ‘culmination’ _ Then the story takes us 
to pre-Columbian America, in whose hideous hecatombs Miss Levy 
sees a frightful ‘perversion’ of the primitive tradition; then to 
Palestine, where she invites us to see a ‘revolution’ of which the 
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principal feature is a new conception of sacrifice. In this the victim 
is not God offered to God but man offered to God. a conception 
which expressed and fostered the emancipation of ethical and 
responsible man from the dominion of purely natural forces. Next. 
the story switches to the ‘Cretan survival’, and concludes with 
‘Resurrection in Greece’, the transformation of the old religion 
through the mystery cults until they flower in the ‘intellectual 
development’ of Greek philosophy and drama. 

A Christian reader may suspect that this story might be profitably 
continued into an account of the ‘recapitulation’ of all the fore- 
going in Christ and His Church, Miss Levy herself hints at such 
a possibility when she remarks: 

The division into two kingdoms (i.e. of Judea and Israel), 
formerly so catastrophic a testimony of moral disunion, would 
prove in the new cycle to be a source of strength. The Northern 
adherence to the nature-cults, strengthened by separation from 
Jerusalem, was reinforced after the captivity by settlements 
from Chaldaea. The gentler landscape of the North was thus a 
natural setting for the birth of Christianity; but because Judah's 
ideal of righteousness and faith had once become articulate, the 
religion of rebirth was henceforth inseparable from ethics. 

Its mystic elements were therefore no longer derived from the 

Syrian ritual, with its stains of sensuality and human sacrifice, 

but from the spiritual empire of Hellenism, the last permanent 

survival of Stone Age religion in the West. (p. 209.) 

A Catholic reader may well be tempted to take, but also to 
amplify, this hint. In the crucifixion of the God-Man he will see 
not only the consummation of the ‘man to God’ sacrifice but the 
return also of the primitive mystery of the offering of ‘God to God’; 
and in that very fact man’s liberation from the Law of a purely 
ethical religion which had become terrible in its revelation of man’s 
incapacity to meet his responsibility, Even human sacrifice and 
ritual sensuality, perverted in America and Syria, find a rightful 
and central place in the life-giving blood-shedding of the Word 
made flesh. 

But any such continuation of the story must be beholden to Miss 
Levy's work in telling of its beginnings. Whatever corrections 
must be brought to her work in matters of detail, and whatever 
its own debt to generations of previous inquirers and scholars. it is 
a magnificent effort at the synthesis of enormous masses of material. 
To reduce it at all to manageable proportions must have been a 
taxing labour; for ourselves we must regret that her Gate of Horn 
is so very narrow, and that the ezitus is the reverse of facilis. Where 
Frazer deterred us by his voluminous diffusiveness, Miss Levy's 
330 pages may appal us by their condensed constriction. Her long, 
cumbersome, tightly packed sentences must often be read again 
and again to become intelligible. Too often is the reader tantalised 
by a brief, obscure allusion, or even just a footnote reference on 
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some point, which could well have been expanded in the text. Many 
of the magnificent and illuminating photographs deserve to be less 
reduced and less crowded; splendid and plentiful as are the illus- 
trations, there are references to too many more which must involve 
the reader in long research in libraries. In short, we must regret 
that both author and reader have so little elbow-room; difficult as 
it must be to draw the line, it might be expected that two guineas 
could purchase a little more spaciousness. A work of such general 
interest would also benefit from a glossary and chronological table. 
Victor Waite, O.P. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CrviLisation, First part: Foundations. By Emil 

Brunner. (Nisbet; 10s. Od.) 

Dr Brunner’s Gifford lectures for 1947, like everything he writes, 
will provoke much thought and interest. Civilisation can exist, he 
tells us, without Christianity, and Christianity without what we 
eall civilisation. On the other hand our civilisation is based upon 
Christian culture-transcendent presuppositions. 

These presuppositions concern fundamental problems such as 
those of being, truth, time, meaning, personality, justice, freedom 
and creativity. Without the Christian solution to these problems 
our culture would be wrongly orientated with regard to the deepest 
questions of existence. 

In his general defence of the position of Christianity, a cursory 
perusal of his book gives the impression that he is in essential 
agreement with traditional Christian philosophy, even with the 
Thomism he so heartily distrusts. For Dr Brunner as for the 
Thomist, creatures have no more than a relative reality—a reality 
wholly dependent upon the mind and will of the Creator. Both 
agree in rejecting all forms of pantheism. Both vigorously reject 
the extremes of materialism and idealism. Both have the same view 
of history as a God-guided process having a beginning and an end, 
and having no meaning except from the point of view of a trans- 
cendent God. Both agree that man’s relation to God, his capacity 
for grace, for being lifted up to union with God, is his greatest 
glory. For both it is this capacity that raises up the least talented 
of men to a position of dignity equal to that of the most talented, 
so that he is truly the image of God. Both reject the extremes of 
individualism and collectivism, putting in their place the true 
notion of the membership of Christ and the communion of saints. 

At this apparent agreement the Thomist would rejoice, while 
Dr Brunner would object. Dr Brunner always appears anxious to 
show how different his own position is from ours. He rarely seems 
to mention Catholic philosophers without appearing to us to mis- 
understand them. In this he is unlike Dr Barth. Dr Barth is often 
further from us, but usually seems to understand us. To Dr Brunner 
the only alternatives for the thinking man are Greek humanism 
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and his own type of humanism, which, he would have us think, js 
pure Christian humanism. Our humanism he seems to regard as a 
mixture of the two, which will not work. He shows no signs of 
being conscious of the fact that mediaeval philosophy was poles 
apart from the Greek humanism of the renaissance, and that it was 
rejected alike by neo-Hellenists and Protestants in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 


I said that a cursory perusal of his book would give the impres- 
sion that he is an ally. A deeper consideration would make one 
wonder. He uses terms in a way most confusing to the Thomist. 
Take for instance the terms object and subject. His usage is com- 
mon enough in modern German theologico-philosophical writers; 
but it is very different from the Thomist and indeed the popular 
English tradition. 


As far as I can judge, Dr Brunner seems to identify subject with 
the thinking, knowing, spiritual, subject. Object he seems to 
identity with material things. Thus objectivism becomes for him 
synonymous with materialism, while subjectivism means the same 
as idealism. God is sometimes said to be beyond subject and object; 
sometimes, more often, he is said to be absolutely subject. It would 
be blasphemy for Dr Brunner to say that God is the object of my 
thought. This would be to identify God with material things rather 
than with thinking subjects. 

For the Thomist subject and object are of course relative terms. 
Anything towards which an action or feeling is directed in any way 
can be called an object. Anything which acts or possesses or suffers 
ean be called a subject. It will be seen from this that the same 
thing will be an object from one point of view and a subject from 
another. I may be the object of the Doctor’s medical attention, 
and he may be the object of my gratitude. I will be subject to 
the surgeon’s knife. He will be the subject who operates upon me. 
To say that God can be in no sense an object would mean for the 
Thomist that God can in no sense be known, and that no action 
can be directed towards him. We know we cannot comprehend him 
nor change him. But we can pray to him, believe and love him. 
The very I-Thou relation of which Dr Brunner so often speaks 
demands that God can be in the Thomist sense an object of my 
attention. 

The opposition between subjectivism and _ objectivism was 
unknown in the middle ages. Subjectivism is a modern term for 
those who see things too much from their own point of view, and 
are consequently not objective. Bishop Berkeley would not have 
admitted that, in being an idealist, he was necessarily a subjec- 
tivist. 

Another distinction of Dr Brunner’s that Thomists find hard 
to accept is that between God-truth and world-truth, between 
God-knowledge and world-knowledge. Tt is clearly not the same 
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as our distinction between natural and supernatural, nor between 
faith and reason. At times Dr Brunner seems to speak as though 
God-truth were not truth in the same sense as world-truth. Any 
facts found in the Bible are presumably world-truth for Dr Brunner, 
and so we are at liberty to follow the verdict of science or criticism 
in accepting or rejecting them. What are the facts about God? 
Are they facts about reality in the same way that world-facts are? 
If God-truth has no analogy to world-truth, why does Dr Brunner 
use the word truth at all for God-truth? The use of a common term 
where there is no common meaning seems to confuse the issue. 
God-knowledge, he tells us, is not knowing God, but being known 
by him; it is not possessing God, but being possessed; it is not 
having the truth, but being in the truth. Dr Brunner says that this 
is the meaning of St Paul in 1 Cor. 8, 2-3; though for the life of 
me I cannot see how he reads this dialectical philosophy into St 
Paul’s simple words. If ‘knowing God’ in no way means ‘knowing 
God’, how does the way God knows me differ from the way he 
knows a stone or plant? Is it not that I can respond, and the stone 
cannot? Dr Brunner admits that I respond by loving. Must I not 
have some knowledge in order to love? 

I must confess that I do not understand how far Dr Brunner 
means to be taken at his word. If he really teaches either that 
faith gives us no knowledge in the normal sense, or that there are 
two kinds of truth, one for faith and another for reason, then, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, he is a modernist in the 
sense in which the Catholic rejects it as heresy. Perhaps he will 
be pleased to know that we will have none of such views, but I 
hope it is not as bad as that. His inability to appreciate the Catholic 
notion of dogma and Church authority would tend to suggest that 
it is. 

If I have completely misunderstood Dr Brunner, I am probably 
not the only one. I feel it can only do good to make public one’s 
doubts, in the hopes that he or his followers may be provoked to 
make their position clearer. H. Francis Davis 


JupaisM AND CHRISTIANITY, By James Parkes. (Gollancz; 10s. 6d.) 


Christianity demands an unwearying regard for truth, justice and 
charity in the relations of its members with all men, either as 
individuals or groups. That is why category-hatred, with its accom- 
paniment of lies, robbery and murder, must be opposed by Chris- 
tians. Even when ecategory-hatred is stimulated by economic or 
racial friction the Christian position is absolutely clear. When such 
differences exist there is all the more need for religious leaders 
to stress the obligations of truth, justice and charity. There is also 
need for all concerned, Christian or non-Christian, to try to reach 
a dispassionate understanding of the situation and to find a solution 
of the problems which are involved. No good is served by the publi- 
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cation of partisan accounts, by retailing atrocity stories and past 
scandal; nor can a man tackle one form of category-hatred 
adequately if his mind is influenced by other forms of the same 
disease. In the matter of antisemitism there has been often in 
different times and places a scandalous gap between Christian 
teaching and the practice of Christians. There is also a long record 
of authoritative defence of Jewish rights, not least by recent Popes. 
It is more likely to help Jewish-Christian relations if attention is 
given to the latter rather than the former. Dr Parkes’s book has 
too much atrocity narrative, helped by an apparently superficial 
knowledge of the middle ages. In his eyes Jews have done little 
wrong, and Christians little good in their contacts hitherto, (Hitler’s 
massacres are the responsibility of the Christians ultimately.) Both 
orthodox Christian and orthodox Jew will find his extreme modern- 
ism irreconcilable with their belief. Catholics will see in his attitude 
to themselves many of the faults he would deplore in other men’s 
attitudes to Jews. Altogether, while sharing Dr Parkes’s keen 
desire for mutual understanding between Christian and Jew, one 
cannot but regret his latest hook. It is the type of work which by 
its own prejudice and muddled thinking plays into the hands of 
antisemitism, and which by the assumptions of its obiter dicta, 
if by nothing else, strengthens injustice and misunderstanding in 
one direction while fighting passionately for their removal else- 
where. There is too much of that in the modern world; there are 
too many, people. Catholic and non-Catholic, who will fight for 
justice in a particular case but not in all eases. What is needed now 
is not partisan championship of Jews, or Irishmen, or Catholics 
or Protestants. an open eve on Spain and a closed one on Russia 
or vice versa, but a defence of ultimate principles wherever we see 
them threatened. Antuony Ross, 0O.P. 


KrerKEGAARD THE CrippLE. By Theodor Haecker, translated by C. 
van QO. Bruyn, introduction by A. Dru. (Harvill Press; 5s.) 


It appears that the indefatigable researches of a certain Mag- 
nussen have proved beyond doubt that Kierkegaard was a hunch- 
back, and that the puzzling ‘thorn in the flesh’ to which he so 
often referred was neither more nor less than his hump and the 
disabilities which it entailed. The discovery of this matter of historic 
fact may disappoint readers of Kierkegaard who have hitherto been 
free to project their own private thorns on to his. Undaunted, the 
late Dr Haecker set about to revaluate Kierkegaard’s life and work 
precisely in the light of this discovery, and incidentally to offer 
some reflections on the interaction of corporal disability and spiritual 
living in Kierkegaard’s own terms. His short but pregnant study 
is offered us in this English translation; and it need hardly be 
said that we are taken far bexond the confines of an Adlerian 
study in organ-inferiority. For Haecker, as the introduction points 
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out, ‘it is not merely the influence of Kierkegaard’s physical con- 
stitution upon his psychological constitution which is in question, 
but the intiuence oi his hump in the question which occupies his 
whole work, his faith’. This inquiry takes Haecker and his readers 
into the very heart of Kierkegaardian criticism. 

‘The author relates of Kierkegaard’s taitutul friend Boesen, how, 
‘Although he knew he sat by (Kierkegaard’s) death-bed, and 
althougn he loved hig iriend and only wished him well in his last 
moments, Boesen had the courage to tell him that certain things 
had been exaggerated in the struggle and that his statements did 
not embrace either the whole trutn or the actuai facts’. Haecker 
was clearly eager to emulate this candid friendship, and his hero 
comes in for a good deal of kindiy but firm criticism as well as 
much undisguised sympathy and admiration. His own standpoint 
is sanely thomistic, though his thomism is discreetiy employed as 
an instrument of intelligent criticism, and never as a bludgeon or 
a rigid standard of comparison. But his strictures on Kierkegaard’s 
use of the category of the ‘Absurd’, no less than some of his obser- 
vations on Kierkegaard’s alleged irrationalism, might have been 
considerably moditied had he lived to consider the more recent 
work of Cornelio Fabro, This writer's Foi et raison dans l’oeuvre 
de Kierkegaard! should mark a turning point in Kierkegaardian 
interpretation. 

The translation is for the most part very readable: some rather 
startling mistakes (Dasein precisely does not mean essence) should 
be corrigible by the reader; but there are one or two odd sentences 
less easily reparable. In compensation we are given several con- 
temporary portraits and caricatures of Kierkegaard hitherto unpub- 
lished in this country. Victor WuitE, O.P. 


Le Sens DE L’Hisrorre. Par Nicolas Berdiaeff. (Paris: Aubier, 

Editions Montaigne; n.p.) 

This volume is the French translation of an early essay of 
Berdyaev’s, first published in Russian in 1923. It contains, as well 
as a new preface to the French edition written by the author before 
his death, a reprint of the original preface to the Russian edition. 
Its translation into French has only an incidental interest for 
English readers, who have had the English translation since 1936 
(The Meaning of History, London, 1936, Geoffrey Bles). Note, how- 
ever, should be taken of an additional short chapter appended 
to the French edition, which was written in 1942 and entitled: 
Histoire et Eschatologie. Here, Berdyaev emphasises the three prin- 
cipal problems raised in any philosophy of history: progress, time, 
and freedom. Secular theories of progress are carefully distinguished 
from Christian messianic doctrines; time seen in its threefold 
aspect of cosmic, historical and existential significance; and, 








1 Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXXII, No. 3, July, 1948. 
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finally, Berdyaev insists, as always, on the absolute and inevitable 
demand made on free, human, creative activity in the building up 
of the kingdom. ‘L ‘histoire’, he tells us in his discussion of time, 
‘doit avoir un fin, parce que le probléme de la personne et de seg 
destinées n’est pas résolu et ne peut |’étre a |’intérieur de ses 
limites.’ The task of persuading a confused world that this is true, 
and that the men of our time look in vain for personal salvation 
within the categories of the temporal social order of history, is 
perhaps the most rewarding work which Berdyaev has left us to 
pursue in the second half of the twentieth century. C. H. V. 


THe Puorian Scuism, History anp LeGenp. By Francis Dvornik. 

(Cambridge University Press; 35s.) 

Modern research is for ever making us doubt the truth of the 
judgment on historical personages that we had before taken for 
granted. So many of them were based on literature intended as 
propaganda for the writer’s contemporaries. Such is the case with 
Photios, patriarch of Constantinopie in the ninth century. Hitherto 
he has been regarded by Catholics, Orthodox and Protestants alike 
as the champion of religious nationalism against the Papacy, 
denounced by the former as an enemy of the Church and acclaimed 
by the latter as a saint and a hero. Dr Dvornik, by research amazing 
both in its breadth and in its minuteness, has considerably modified 
both estimates. The clear-cut story of a struggle between good and 
evil, between the Patriarch Ignatius, upholder of Christian morality 
and the rights of the Holy See and Photios the usurper, is no 
longer tenable. In the disturbed conditions following on the icono- 
clast troubles the perpetual Byzantine political warfare between 
the Greens and the Blues seems to have been merged with the 
struggle between those who advocated extreme measures against 
the former iconoclasts and the more moderate party. Ignatius, of 
whose sanctity Dr Dvornik has no doubts, was of the former party. 
He was probably not canonically elected but was nominated by 
the Empress-Regent Theodora. Being compromised, probably all in 
good faith, in a plot against the government, he was, as we have 
good reason to believe, persuaded to resign. Photios, a man high in 
the civil service and of great academic renown, was chosen probably 
because he belonged to neither party and was expected to act as a 
peacemaker. He was canonically elected. At the Council of 861 
Ignatius denied having appealed to Rome. Pope St Nicholas sent 
his legates to Constantinople primarily to help deal with the prob- 
lems surviving from the days of Iconoclasm. At first the Pope held 
an open mind on the question of the change of Patriarchs, but later 
changed his policy, impelled, it seems, partly by the representations 
of members of the opposition who had fled to Rome and partly by a 
desire to vindicate the patriarchal rights of his See over Illyricum 
and the newly converted Bulgars who lived there. In 866 the Bul- 
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garian monarch Boris decided to receive Roman missionaries and 
to expel all those whom Byzantium had sent. That Buigaria should 
be her obedient pupil was an economic and military necessity for 
Byzantium and the fact that the statesmanship of Pope St Nicholas 
I had made the Bulgars look westward is the most probable cause 
of the sudden anti-Roman outburst of 867. But though in the 
Council held that year at Constantinople the customs and practices 
of the Latins and Nicholas himself personally were attacked, the 
evidence that any attempt was made to deny the Roman primacy is 
shown to be very meagre. Much of what was said was designed 
to persuade Boris and his people to come once again within the 
Byzantine religious and political orbit. Deposed later for political 
reasons, Photios was restored on the death of Ignatius. The nego- 
tiations between Pope, Patriarch and Emperor on that occasion are 
extremely complex, but Dr Dvornik shows conclusively that Photios 
was not excommunicated a second time. 

Throughout the whole story Photios impresses us by his evident 
desire to keep in the background. For a short time in 867 he holds 
the centre of the stage. Otherwise he seems to be the victim of 
events in which Bulgars, Saracens, Franks, Romans, Lothair and 
his divorce, Leo the Wise and the troubles of his youth, all play 
their part. Except when Pope St Nicholas bereft him of his 
favourite child the Bulgarian mission Photios appears always as 
a man of peace and reconciliation. Perhaps the most fascinating part 
of Dr Dvornik’s book is that in which he takes us through the litera- 
ture of the great controversies of Christendom between the ninth 
century and our own, showing how long it took to piece together 
that picture of Photios to which we have become accustomed. 


The book in which Dr Dvornik has handled this complex story 
makes hard but rewarding reading. In spite of the author’s efforts 
there are still, it must be confessed, a number of minor points 
which puzzle us. Further, the character of Photios as it appears 
in these pages is rather negative. Will not Dr Dvornik give us some 
day a study of his hero as the beloved professor, the capable 
administrator, the organiser of successful missions to the heathen, 
the leader of the resistance when the ‘City guarded by God’ was 
beleaguered by the barbarians, as the vast majority of his contem- 
poraries knew him? RicHarp BuiunpeE.., S.J. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE GREAT Scuism, A study in fourteenth century 
ecclesiastical history. By Walter Ullmann, J.U.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
(Burns Oates; 18s.) 

The purpose of Dr Ullmann’s present work is to answer the 
question, what was the cause of the Schism? To do this he 
examines first, in close detail, the events of 1378. Including the 
introduction, this occupies the first ninety pages of the book. In 
this portion of his work Dr Ullmann makes it clear from a com- 
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parison between Factum Urbani and the Declaratio of August 9th 
(both documents given in full in the text) that much of the evidence 
which is usually interpreted as substantiating the possibility that 
Urban’s election was invalid because of the fear felt by the cardinals 
that an election of other than a Roman would endanger their lives, 
can be interpreted with at least no less supporting evidence as 
indicative of expressions of feeling natural to the time, place and 
circumstances. Thus when Dr Uilmann argues that the presence 
of the mountaineers in Rome at the time of the election by no 
means proves that they were there in connection with the election, 
and that their indecorous behaviour while there ‘cannot be held 
surprising’, he speaks the language of common sense. On the 
political side, and quoting the second (anonymous) biography of 
Gregory XI to support the behaviour of the cardinals towards the 
city officials, Dr Ullmann affirms the correctness of his interpreta- 
tion of their fear—‘the interpretation, namely, that their fear was 
based upon the assumption that their elected candidate would be 
unacceptable to the Romans’ (p. 82, italics the author’s.) 

In successive chapters Dr Ullmann demonstrates the confusion 
and distress which arose from the rival claims. The case of England 
is set out with great care and chapter VII is of special interest 
to those who see in the reign of Richard II the England of Chaucer’s 
Pardoner rather than of Shakespeare’s Gaunt. In the chapter on 
The Opinion of Legal Experts, the views of Baldus de Ubaldis and 
of Johannes de Lignano are cited, with especial reference to the 
former, on the questions of the credibility of the cardinals and the 
authority, if any, of the cardinals over the pope. 

There is always the risk, when one is dealing with the Schism, 
of setting the cart before the horse, and this book, though written 
without controversial intent and phrased with moderation, does 
well to draw attention to the importance of putting in their proper 
place the parts played by the racial and national questions in 
influencing the split. “The nationality question’, says Dr Ullmann 
on page 170, ‘was not in itself a cause of the outbreak of the 
Schism: it became decisive when the break had already occurred, 
and the break was, in a sense, contributory to it.’ 

Dr Ullmann devotes his final chapter to answering the question 
as to why the cardinals broke away. As in hig handling of the 
problem of the election of Urban VI he again attempts to see the 
answer through the eyes of the chief protagonists, the cardinals 
themselves. The characters of Urban and Clement and their social 
backgrounds have already been discussed; the knowledge of canon 
law possessed by the cardinals shows what facts must have been 
apparent to them. Their failure, then, to foresee the effects of his 
great position on Urban’s character, their realisation within e month 
or two of what Christendom was to learn only too well in later years, 
Urban’s total unsuitability for the office, drove them to have 
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recourse to the regulation that election of a pope under the impul- 
sion of fear was null and void. So the moment came when they 
no longer had canon law behind them for their decision that in 
them lay the power to determine that their fear had been unjusti- 
fiable and to depose the pope whom they had gone through the form 
of electing. 

Here the narrative of fact must end so far as the origins go; 
veb the problems involved are apparent and must appeal even to 
the lay mind unversed in canon law which is of course the key to 
the problem in the next forty years and thereafter through the ages. 

It is with a suggestion of the trend of these problems and of the 
thought and argument that they evoked that the book closes, with 
an appendix which is an apologia of Cardinal Zabarella, in which 
the author applies once again the method of insisting on seeing the 
man and his problem against the background of his age. 

In conclusion it is worth recalling Dr UlJmann’s Preface where 
he speaks of the book’s deficiencies and of ‘a very modest attempt’. 
In so far as one’s interest is continually being aroused by aspects 
of the subject which the title of the book forbids the author to 
pursue to any length, the deficiencies are there; to the success of 
the attempt this reviewer pays willing tribute. 

C. J. ACHESON 


Six CrenturIES oF Russo-PotisH Revations. By W. P. and Z. 

Coates. (Lawrence and Wishart; 21s.) 

This is a curiously mistitled book. The authors are at pains to 
expound the current Russian propaganda about Poland. As such 
the book is useful. It is incontestably most convenient to possess 
a carefully documented and consolidated presentaticn of this par- 
ticular thesis. Unfortunately the publishers’ blurb on the dust cover 
presents the book as a serious history of Russo-Polish relations 
during the last six centuries, a work of scholarship, fully docu- 
mented, weighed and balanced. 

This is unfair to the authors. To begin with, such a book would 
demand scholarship of a high order, allied with that ordered con- 
cision which comes only from a full mastery of the materials. It 
would, in fact, have to be History in the full meaning of the word; 
no longer, in Acton’s phrase. a burden on the memory but an 
illumination of the mind. 

The book is based on the old nineteenth century nationalistic 
thesis of a Russian unity, partly but not irreparably damaged by 
wicked Poles and Lithuanians, and restored by the Partition of 
Poland. It is the old Tsarist thesis of Pan-Slav Orthodoxy. Quota- 
tions from Marx and Engels and the sedulous interpretation of 
everybody and everything in terms of the Marxian dialectic fuse 
the old thesis with the new orthodoxy. There is no bibliography 
and the authorities quoted are often of the most flimsy variety. 
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Inevitably it is very bad history. There is, there can be, no sense 
of perspective or period. On page 56 the authors would appear to 
suppose that the Orthodox confraternities in Poland during the 
second half of the sixteenth century were a kind of politico-ecclesi- 
astical underground movement carried on by Russian patriots. They 
are mistaken. 

Again, it looks on page 31 as if the authors believed that the legal 
and literary language of the old Grand Duchy of Lithuania was 
Russian. Scholars are now, I believe, generally agreed that this 
particular ‘Ruthenian’ was in fact the Ancient Slavonic of the 
Eastern Church. It remained the official language of state docu- 
ments down to the beginning of the seventeenth century. It was 
superseded at first by Latin and then by Polish. The process can 
be observed in official documents. At the end of the sixteenth 
century documents in Church Slavonic began to be signed in Polish. 
Then the rest of the document began to be in Polish with the legal 
formulas only in Slavonic. Finally in 1696, to be precise, Slavonic 
was dropped altogether. The reason was simple: it was given by the 
famous preacher Peter Skarga in 1574. Church Slavonic had 
become, so far as the majority was concerned, largely unintelligible. 
The Orthodox, the Calvinists, the Unitarians and the Catholics 
were all writing and publishing in Polish. White Ruthenian or, if 
vou prefer it, White Russian in the proper sense of the word, 
continued of course as a familiar and colloquial speech all the way 
from Brest to Smolensk. To begin with it was heavily mixed with 
Polish words and spoken with a Polish intonation. Towards 
Smolensk. it approximated more or less closely to the Russian of 
Muscovy. In some districts Polish was dominant: everywhere it 
was present. 

The truth of the matter is that this type of historical writing 
is apt to prove a boomerang. The reader with discrimination or 
with some historical training will know in a very short time that 
what he is reading is not history but a crude form of advocacy. 
He will then grow irritable. Even with your Simple Simon it is 
dangerous. He may read something else. 

Suppose, for instance, that such a fellow, having paid his guinea 
and read Six Centuries of Russo-Polish Relations, were to glance 
along the shelves devoted to books of travel in a friend’s library. 
He sees that well-known nineteenth century book of travel by 
the American Bayard Taylor, Travels in Greece and Russia (pub. 
Sampson Low, London, 1859). He takes it down, opens it and, to 
his surprise, reads: 

‘In the afternoon we crossed the Bug, the eastern frontier of the 
last kingdom of Poland, although the language is heard as far as 
the Dnieper, and the Polish zloty accepted as currency.’ They cross 
the Dnieper. ‘On Friday we entered Old Russia—Holy Russia, as 
it is sometimes ca'led in the fond veneration of the people. . . . 
The Jews, with their greasy ringlets, disappeared, Polish money 
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was refused at the stations, and the peasantry showed the pure 
Russian type in face and costume.’ 

Or suppose that he takes down some standard text book to read 
about Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812. ‘On the 23rd of June 
the French crossed the Niemen and commenced the invasion of 
Russian Poland. As long as they marched through Polish territory 
they found no special difficulty, as the population was well-disposed ; 
but when they reached Russia proper the difficulties of the task 
became evident.’ (Lodge: A History of Modern Europe, Murray, 
1913.) Simple Simon will begin to get angry. And he will be 
fully justified. What it comes to is this. Real history, the history of 
impartial scholarship, is not written in the light of the political 
disputes and presuppositions of today. Instead it illuminates them. 
Suppose our Simple Simon, instead of reading Six Centuries of 
Russo-Polish Relations had read the following, the passage from 
Bayard’s account of his travels or the failure of the Russian plan 
of devastation in 1812 would have been immediately intelligible : — 

‘Though the majority of the subjects of the Lithuanian dukes 
were Russian, the Russian element failed to become dominant. 
The dynasty remained heathen till the middle of the fourteenth 
century and ultimately became Roman Catholic. Lithuania never 
became a consciously Russian state, and this justifies its exclusion 
from the present account of Russian history.’ (“Russia, 1015-1462’: 
Cambridae Mediaeval History, vol. vii, chap. XXI, p. 616.) The 
author, Mr D. S. Mirsky, is, of course, a Russian scholar. After 
reading that Simple Simon would not necessarily be in a position 
to argue for the frontier as agreed upon by the Treaty of Riga or 
for the ‘Curzon Line’: he would however have a reasonable idea 
of what the quarrel was about. And if, having read a little more, 
he decides to take one side or the other he will be a very useful ally. 

T. CHarLEs Epwarps 


Tur European Sprrrr. By Karl Jasners. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Ronald Gregory Smith. Viewpoints No. 7. (S.C.M. 
Press; 2s. 6d.) 

At an International Meeting held at Geneva in September 1946 
Professor Karl Jaspers delivered a lecture which he gave the title 
Vom Europdischen Geist. It was subsequently published in Les 
Fditions de la Baconniére under the title of L’Esprit Européen. 
and this was apparently the title of the Meeting at which it was 
delivered. The more modest title which Jaspers gave to his lecture 
suggests that the essay is to be read as notes rather than as a 
comprehensive survey, so that his limitation of his subject by the 
three ideas of freedom, history and knowledge cannot be taken 
to be complete. Fifteen years ago Karl Jaspers wrote his book ‘The 
spiritual situation of our time’ (the English version is Man in the 
Modern Age); and that book took stock of the spiritual position of 
Europe prior to the second world war, as similar works by Ham- 
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macher and Cohn had done before the first world war. The Geneva 
lecture is not a post-war counterpart to that book. It is much less 
comprehensive and of a far more popular nature. We need not 
therefore expect this lecture to contribute to our knowledge of 
existential philosophy. Mr Smith prefaces his translation by an 
introduction, almost half as long as Jasper’s own essay. Only the 
first and the last paragraphs of this introduction, however, actually 
deal with existential philosophy. Whoever has understood what is 
existential thinking or is even capable of thinking existentially, 
will doubt whether Mr Smith is a suitable champion against existen- 
tial criticism when he writes: 
‘But this dogma [of the Incarnation] would still be in danger 
of being a mere intellectual assertion with only symbolical com- 
fort for man’s understanding if it were only said that God 
assumed humanity. The point and the fructifying energy of the 
idea lies in its concretion: God became a man.’ 
What is this theology talking about, something which is or some- 
thing which is said or thought (John 19:21)? It is because of this 
misconception of the meaning of existential reality that I trust 
that Mr Smith has widely misunderstood his author. a: & 


A GALLERY OF CHINESE ImMortass. Selected by Lionel Giles. (Wis- 
dom of the East Series; Murray; 4s.) 

This little book recounts a number of legends of the Chinese 
‘Hsien’, those remarkable beings who attain immortality by their 
austerities. The stories themselves have considerable charm; they 
relate the adventures of the ‘hsien’ and their disciples in search 
of immortality and the amazing feats they perform once they have 
attained it. But to the serious student their chief significance lies 
in the light they throw on popular Asiatic religious concepts. While 
many adherents of Asiatic religions have achieved deep insight into 
spiritual reality, for the masses spiritual progress is associated with 
acquisition of miraculous powers, giving mastery over the natural 
world, powers of divination and prophecy and long life. 

The Chinese have a vast gallery of these immortals. The under- 
lying conception of ‘hsienship’ is that those who have attained a 
perception of the eternal principles underlying the universe of those 
principles, that is, they must themselves become immortal. The 
‘hsien’ attain their immortality by a strict discipline of mind and 
body—by cultivating the virtues of gentleness, self-abnegation and 
passivity, by studying the sacred beoks, and by strict attention 
to bodily discipline and exercises. The swallowing of an elixir is an 
essential part of practically all the stories, and marvellous adven- 
tures are related about the finding and compounding of these elixirs. 
Still more marvellous are the stories of their deeds after they had 
attained ‘hsienship’—they rode tigers, cured epidemics, travelled 
at incredible speeds. Some became beneficent rulers, or advisers 
to Emperors and Governors, Some were regrettably addicted to 
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drink and rollicked their way through their eternity. 

Many eventually disappeared into the mountains, or if their long 
lives ended, their bodies vanished from their coftins. Here no doubt 
we find the core of truth in all these stories—the seekers after truth, 
abandoning everything in their search, lead lives so withdrawn from 
the worid, so absorbed in the eternal, that the man of common clay 
must needs build legends around men so incomprehensible to him. 

L. OUWERKERK 


IsLAM ET CHRETIENTE (Impressions de Voyage). By Paul Denis, O.P. 

Liége: La Pensée Catholique; n.p.) 

This is a little book of essays on contemporary religion and life 
in the near east. Among the most interesting and informative are 
those on the future of Catholicism in Turkey, and on the Palestine 
problem. Pére Denis makes no attempt to offer a solution to the 
latter, but he states the facts in a very vivid manner and ends by 
making a horrifying picture of what the Holy Land may shortly 
become. Jerusalem and its immediate surroundings (including 
Bethlehem) wiil be internationalised, but what of the rest of the 
countryside which after centuries of Arab domination hag altered 
very little since our Lord’s time? The immigrant Sionist Jews are 
largely materialistic in outlook (in over 400 colonies founded in 
the last 20 years, only 11 possess a synagogue). Will the day come 
when the sea of Tiberius is surrounded by villas and bungalows, 
fashionable beaches and floodlit open-air, dancing halls? 

M. Penman 


THE Station. ArHos: ‘TREASURES AND Men. By Robert Byron. 

(John Lehmann Ltd.; 12s. 6d.) 

Robert Byron was cut off untimely in the war of 1939-45, and 
this is a reprint of his second book, originally published in 1928. 
Mr John Lehmann has added it to his Library of Art and Travel 
series; it is a well produced volume, with numerous illustrations 
that are very good. 

The Station is essentially a travel book: it adds little to our 
knowledge of either the history or the life of The Holy Mountain, 
but it gives a most vivid (and ‘vivid’ is the word) impression of the 
beauty of Athonite country, buildings, decoration and other art. 
Byron was only twenty-two when he wrote it, and accordingly it 
is rather juvenile in parts: the piling-on of epithets of colour 
becomes a little wearisome, and ‘liquid eyes mooning from his 
beard’ is a bit too much. But ‘a kind of cold, misty light, shadow- 
less and unbegotten, such as floats about London railway termini 
on Sunday mornings’ is well observed of the atmosphere of many 
Byzantine churches. 

Mr Christopher Sykes in his introduction to The Station says all 
that need be said about Byron’s enthusiasms, exaggerations, dis- 
likes and prejudices, which are sufficiently illustrated by the book. 
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His reiigious and ecclesiastical knowledge appears somewhat 
inadequate for his theme: and such statements as that ‘With the 
coming of the idiorhythmic system and private property, the path 
to God of unadulterated mysticism was complicated by works and 
ethics’ are quite bafiling. (Nor is it ‘idiorhythmic’ that is puzzling— 
sole expianation of that is given on page 57.) D.A. 


Tuk SorceReR’s APPRENTICE. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and 

Windus; 18s.) 

Perhaps the title of this comprehensive account of a journey 
through East Africa is somewhat deceptive, for it does not deal, 
or only incidentally, with the absorbing subject of African black 
magic and witchcraft. However, the reader cannot complain for he 
is forewarned; nor will he wish to complain after a careful study 
of what the author has to say on a subject which, in fact, proves 
to be as absorbing as jungle sorcery. On the whole Mrs Huxley is 
concerned with the new Atrica and its civil administration; a subject 
less splendid, perhaps, than lions but ‘more potent in this turbulent 
and groping age which is rolling over Africa’. Mrs Huxley is well 
equipped to write of the new Africa, since she was born in Kenya 
and has long been familiar with African problems. Her journeys 
through Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar and Uganda produce a litany 
of divertmg names—Malindi, Kilima Kiu, Lyamungu, Kongwa, 
Mwanza, Ukiriguru and many others. They produce, too, much 
information, which is always interesting, often amusing, and some- 
times disturbing. 

The many photographs illustrating the author’s journeys are in 
the conventional style but they add further attractiveness to a book 
which is, in itself, well worth while. Kieran Mutvey, O.P. 


GREECE: Moments or Grace, By Ashley Smith. (Myre and Spottis- 
woode; 15s.) 

According to the publishers’ ‘blurb’ this latest study of Greece, 
which, incidentally, is dedicated to Mr Graham Greene, ‘comes like 
a breath of fresh air into a stifled room; it cleans a landscape var- 
nished over by sentiment—gives not the ‘‘meaning’’ of the land- 
scape, but that first fine moment of revelation, its being, and its 
incredible magic’. The ‘moments of grace’ are those dazzling 
moments of ecstasy when the author contemplates the sempiternal 
beauty of Greece. These are, inevitably, personal and private 
moments in his experience. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
reader should at first feel embarrassed as he reads, in colourful 
prose, of these ecstatic moments. 

Although the author denies that he is in love with Greece he 
writes with the tenderness of a lover. After the initial embarrass- 
ment, the reader can surrender himself to some lovely descriptions 
of the Grecian scene. There are, of course, observations on the 
political scene in Greece, for the author was there during the elec- 
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tions. Since moments of ecstasy are unlikely in politics, the reader 
is, happily, spared a political commentary. 

One closes this book no longer embarrassed but filled with admira- 
tion for the daring of a man who is not afraid to reveal his love for 
beauty and the enchanted moments it gives him. His own rich 
prose is supplemented by many remarkably beautiful photographs by 
D. A. Harrisiadis ot Ainens. KIERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


THE GREAT TRapiTion. By F.R. Leavis. (Chatto and Windus; 
12s. 6d.) 

Every reader of Dr Leavis’s new book will do well to ponder the 
quotation from D. H. Lawrence’s letters with which it begins. ‘I 
always feel as if I stood naked for the fire of Almighty God to go 
through me. . . One has to be so terribly religious to be an artist.’ 
It should be laid beside George Eliot’s account oi herself to Cross 
(although Dr Leavis has not quoted it): ‘She told me that in all 
that she considered her best writing there was a ‘‘not-herseltf’’ 
which took possession of her . . . and she believed was responsible 
for the good effect’. This is the first distinctive quality of the 
English novel, a ‘marked moral intensity’ which is by no means 
the same thing as aesthetic intensity. The great English novelists 
are certainly concerned with form and style but not as ends in 
themselves; they are utterly antipathetic to Walter Pater. That 
is Dr Leavis’s contention, and thus he pricks the bubble of fame 
that surrounds the eighteenth century novel and all that ‘enlighten- 
ment or aestheticism or sophistication that feels an amused superior- 
ity’ to standards of right and wrong and simple human values. That 
can only lead to triviality and evil and is a very different thing from 
the ‘reverent openness before life’ which marks Jane Austen, George 
Eliot, Henry James and Joseph Conrad. Here again distinctions are 
necessary: life is not the same thing as promiscuous living. George 
Eliot is supposed to have sutfered crippling limitations as an artist 
because of the provincial boundaries of her life (all art belongs to 
Bloomsbury). Dr Leavis will not have this. The depth and reality of 
the artistic conception spring not from the size of the experience 
but from the ‘reverent openness’ with which the artist taces it, 
and this implies ‘moral interest in human nature’. So Dr Leavis 
finds moral intensity in Jane Austen (whom he does not deal with 
in this book), George Eliot, Henry James and Joseph Conrad in an 
outstanding fashion because they are passionately concerned about 
the meaning and purpose of human life and use their considerable 
technical talents to explore this question. There lies Dr Leavis’s 
pre-eminence as a critic: he does believe in objective standards. 
Perhaps he is unduly harsh on the ‘lower grade’ novelists (though 
he does make his position clear enough early in the book) and per- 
haps something of the splenetic temper of his writing is regrettable 
(though again at least half of it is as salutary as it is entertaining). 
Nevertheless one is profoundly grateful for criticism that probes 
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‘essential significance’ and is not content with platitudes about 
character drawing and fullness of life. GERARD Meatu, Q.P. 


Tue AGE or AnxlETY. By W. H. Auden. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 

Auden’s reputation as a poet was established in this country, 
with those of Spender, Day Lewis and MacNeice, in the early 
‘thirties, in those difficult years when Europe was troubled con- 
tinually by war and the rumours of war. The ‘twenties were over, 
and they had left a feeling of general disillusionment behind them: 
to believe seemed impossible, unless it was in some negative ereed 
like Communism; the future was dark; doubt was the only thing 
about which anyone could be certain. It is to this time that many 
people look for the best of Auden’s verse; they complain that since 
his departure to America and his ‘conversion’ a moral earnestness 
has pervaded his poetry which has deprived it of its early lyrical 
impulse. This is something that any poet who advances spiritually 
must expect to hear said: the deeper his contact with things greater 
than and outside himself, the more difficult will be their expression. 
And although he may have written better poems, he is here con- 
sistently at his most interesting. 

The Age of Anxiety, which he describes as ‘a Baroque Eclogue’, 
is divided into six unequal parts and takes the form of a dialogue 
on All Souls’ Night during the war in a bar-parlour in New York, 
between four people, a woman and three men, who, for one reason 
or another, have cause to feel acutely the anxiety of the age. 

The form of the poem illustrates well Auden’s versatility as a 
poet—the jazz-songs have all the bitter brilliance of his early 
ballads and the news-bulletins are clever in their brittle sharpness 
—but it is perhaps questionable whether the alliterative form which 
he uses—the form of The Wanderer—is justified in an age whose 
ears are not attuned to it. Perhaps he has used it for this very 
reason, to jar just sufficiently to shake the mind into an acuter 
awareness. At any rate, it certainly succeeds in doing this, even 
if at times it seems definitely out of place and imposes only a sense 
of strain. 

Despite this, however, there can be no doubt about the extent’ 
of Auden’s achievement. Nor indeed should there be about the 
extent of his potentiality; in The Age of Anziety he gives a clear 
indication that it is within his capability to write something of 
outstanding worth in the future. EvizaBeti Kine 
Tue Happy Proression. By Ellery Sedgwick. (Eyre and Spottis 

woode; 15s.) 

For thirty years Ellery Sedgwick was the Editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, that most urbane and influential of American reviews. 
His reminiscences reflect the qualities that made him so unequalled 
9. journalist. Born into the closed world of New England privilege, 
educated at Harvard, thrown into the company of the famous, his 
story might have been intolerably smug. Instead it is gracious and 
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tolerant; full of fascinating stories of meetings with such people 
as Woodrow Wilson and Mary Webb, Queen Mary and Rupert 
Brooke. But he is at home with criminals and large-scale eccentrics 
as well, and perhaps the most delightful incident in the book is his 
visit to the ‘factory’ where the 254 plays of Bacon were being indus- 
triously reconstructed by cryptograms and crazy erudition. It is a 
happy profession indeed that can produce so wise and humane a 
practitioner. LE. 


Tae Di.kMMaA or THE Arts. By Wladimir Weidlé. (S.C.M. Press; 
10s.) 

In reading Professor Weidlé’s first book to be published in English 
one is reminded of Mr Iiliot’s essay on ‘Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’. ‘No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning 
alone’. Professor Weidlé traces the decay of modern art to the 
triumph of titanism at the Renascence when man ousted God from 
the centre of the artist’s vision, So art and the artist have grown 
introverted and ‘self-expression’ is the rule. But titanism had always 
been a hidden grumbling monster before the Renascence; the flesh 
and the devil, original sin and the unredeemed world have always 
been just beneath the surface. It is the one defect of Professor 
Weidlé’s work that he is so concerned by their triumph in the last 
fifty years that he forgets this and almost sets up an ideal where they 
would not be allowed even a subterranean rumble. Yet clearly he 
does not believe this for he quite definitely pronounces his belief in 
the sacramentalism of art. Professor Weidlé is concerned with the 
conflict between science and art. Perhaps the terms read a little 
archaic now but they are none the less applicable if for science and 
art we read plan and spontaneity and see excess planning as the 
destruction of life and thus of religion, for ‘artistic experience is, 
deep down, a religious experience’. So art will only live again when 
religion lives again and that must be through prayer. One of the 
great merits of this book is that while it includes in its scope the 
whole of European poetry (and painting and music too) it is rarely 
guilty of unwarranted generalisations. The translator has done his 
work well and left only a few angularities. Gprarp Megara, O.P. 


‘I Want To BE Like Statin’, From the Russian textbock officially 
approved for the training of school teachers. Drawn up by B. P. 
Yesipoz and N. K. Goncharov. Translated by George S. Counts 
and Nucia P. Lodge. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 

On the dust cover this book is described as ‘rather terrifying’. 
Yet if we open it at random the chances are that we shall light 
upon a passage that is remarkable for its insight into the juvenile 
mind or else one that is highly reminiscent of the rules of a dames’ 
school. 

For example: ‘Children imitate before they understand. They 
imitate even in the absence of any deliberate stimulation or direc- 
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tion.’ Or again: ‘It is the duty of every schoolchild to bring to 
school all necessary books and writing materials, to have everything 
ready before the arrival of the teacher, to appear at school washed, 
combed and neatly dressed . . . not to slide down banisteis’, 

Nothing very terrifying (even ‘rather terrifying’) in this, we shall 
say; yet the words on the dust cover are true (indeed they state 
less than the truth) and for a single fundamental reason. 

When we read any ordinary book on pedagogy—even by the most 
fantastic modern educational experimentalist—we almost uncon. 
sciously take for granted that the author has the good of the child 
at heart, that he is basing his theories—however remotely—upon 
the ethic of natural law. In the book under review this is not s0. 
It is a treatise, sometimes masterly, sometimes trivial, written with 
the express object of destroying natural and divine law and replacing 
it by a diabolic worship of a human ruling caste. For love and 
service to God is substituted ‘I want to be like Stalin’. 

What is terrifying in this book is the full use it makes of admirable 
human qualities and a sympathetic understanding of childhood for 
the sole purpose of chaining the adult to an inhuman system. 

Thus we find pages devoted to ‘moral’ education, patriotism, 
humanism, character, personal responsibility, courage, etc., but all 
this instruction has a single goal in view—subordination to a godless 
tyranny. If the devil can quote scripture for his purposes, we find 
here that he can go further than that: he can make use of natural 
virtues to establish vice, and do it with such thoroughness and in 
such specious language that a cursory reader, unacquainted with 
the nature of Marxism, might well find little or nothing to complain 
of. Even a phrase like organisation-minded might pass as little 
more than the equivalent of the esprit de corps that is so lauded in 
our own Public Schools. 

There is no mention of God in the book. That is natural enough 
in the exposition of a system that is virulently atheist. But unfor- 
tunately the absence of reference to the Creator is not confined to 
Soviet pedagogy. An omission that should astound a European 
reader is therefore likely to be passed by unnoticed. That is a 
measure of the danger of the book. Far too many people who accept 
the general ethic of the Christian revelation are apt to overlook its 
Source and its Inspiration. They are playing into the hands of those, 
like the authors of this bock, who are working with such energy 
to destroy the very springs of human life and civilisation. 

R. D. JEss. 


Morat Privcretes. By Alfred O’Rahilly. (Cork University Press and 

B. H. Blackwell; 2s.) 

These eight Radio addresses on such problems as Science and 
Ethics, Natural Law, Group-Morality, are much more readable 
than one might have expected. They have the liveliness of the 
spoken word but—within obvious limits—the fullness of philosophi- 
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eal essays. lf they do not compensate for a course in Ethics for 
university students, they ought at least to stimulate such readers 
to go on to a more thorough and systematic consideration of the 
moral problems bearing on their special field of research. Particu- 
larly to be commended is the eminently balanced treatment of 
Socialism. E. Q. 
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